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ACT  I 


ACT  I 

SCENE  I 

MRS  HAMILTON  PLAYGATE'S  drawing-room  in  May  fair. 
It  is  rather  an  imposing  apartment,  connected 
by  folding-doors  on  the  left  with  a  small  inner 
room ;  these  doors  are  at  the  moment  closed. 
You  enter  the  room  from  the  back,  to  the  right ; 
along  the  wall,  still  to  the  right,  are  heavily  curtained 
windows,  and  against  the  wall  a  grand  piano  ; 
beyond  this,  a  large  sofa,  with  armchairs,  and  at 
the  back  of  that  a  writing-desk.  Close  to  the  desk, 
on  a  little  table,  is  the  inevitable  telephone.  The 
fireplace  is  to  the  left,  flanked  with  another  sofa, 
and  an  armchair  or  two.  The  room  is  gaily 
decorated  in  the  most  modern  Bakstian  manner  ; 
an  amusing  frieze  of  tripping  figures  runs  round 
the  walls  ;  and  on  two  panels,  specially  let  in 
for  that  purpose,  are  ultra-modern  paintings 
which  may  not  be  very  comprehensible,  but  at 
least  offer  agreeable  splashes  of  colour.  Without 
being  over-crowded,  the  room  is  very  amply  pro- 
vided with  chairs,  small  tables,  stools,  etc. ;  flowers 
abound,  in  vases,  bowls  and  baskets.  The  atmos- 
phere of  the  place  is  distinctly  a  pleasant  one, 
of  refinement  and  good  taste. 
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.4s  the  curtain  rises,  MR  HAMILTON  PLAYGATE  strolls 
in  from  the  door  at  back,  humming  a  tune  ;  he 
pauses  by  an  oval  mirror  let  into  the  wall,  and 
adjusts  his  tie.  He  is  a  tall,  heavily-built,  florid 
man  of  fifty-five  or  so ;  his  podgy,  clean-shaven 
face  wears  a  genial  and  kindly  expression,  and 
he  has  a  certain  dignity  of  his  own,  even  though 
he  be  at  times  a  little  jerky  in  his  ways.  As  he 
gazes  approvingly  at  his  white  tie,  ELLIS,  the 
butler,  a  most  conventional  and  respectable  butler, 
comes  hurriedly  into  the  room. 

ELLIS.  [Excitedly]  Sir,  Lady  Marjorie  Colladine  is 
on  the  telephone. 

HAMILTON.  [With  a  start]  Lady  Marjorie ! 

ELLIS.  Yes,  sir.  She  asked  for  you,  sir.  I've 
switched  it  up,  sir.  I  said  I — didn't  know. 

HAMILTON.  [Angrily]  You  didn't  know !  Why 
the  devil — what  do  you  mean  ?  [He  has  hastened  to 
the  telephone  and  taken  down  the  receiver]  Marjorie  ! 
[His  voice  becomes  full  of  emotion]  Oh,  my  dear,  my 
dear,  I'm  so  sorry  !  So  desperately  sorry  !  [Savagely, 
to  ELLIS,  who  lingers]  Get  out !  [ELLIS  goes]  No,  no, 
dear  child,  I  was  not  talking  to  you — to  the  butler. 
He's  gone.  Sorry !  Oh,  I  am,  I  am !  Beyond 
words  !  Yes,  I've  read  it  all — or  at  least  quite  as 
much  as  I  wanted.  What  do  you  say  ?  Lady 
Bloxam  has  chucked  you  ?  The  old  cat !  The 
vixen !  Ostracised  ?  Oh,  my  dear,  not  your 
friends — no,  no  !  What !  Your  sisters  too  !  Oh, 
shameful !  truly  it  is  !  Let  them  go  to — go  to — • 
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[He  laughs]  Yes — that's  the  place !  What,  my 
dear,  what  ?  You'd  like  to  dine  here  to-night,  as 
Lady  Bloxam  won't  have  you  ?  Oh,  buck  up,  my 
child,  buck  up — bless  my  soul,  you  aren't  crying  ? 
Marjorie,  my  dear,  your  voice — I've  never  heard 
you  so  sad.  You've  not  been  divorced  before  ? 
Ha,  ha — no,  no,  I  don't  mean  ha,  ha — but  that's 
better — I  mean,  more  cheerful — no,  no,  no,  you 
must  buck  up  !  Yes,  of  course,  of  course — look  here, 
just  hold  on — I'll  ask  Caroline — oh,  Marjorie,  come, 
do  you  think  that  / — my  dear — a  matter  of  form, 
I  just  meant — why,  of  course,  of  course  !  Of  course 
she  will — 'and  I — you  know  me  !  Come  then,  my 
dear,  with  all  my  heart !  You're  ready — you've 
rung  for  a  taxi  ?  Very  well — jump  into  it — it's 
close  on  eight  now — you'll  be  here  in  ten  minutes. 
Of  course  Caroline  won't  mind — mind !  She'll  be 
delighted.  Bless  you !  [With  a  bland,  beaming, 
benevolent  smile  he  hangs  up  the  receiver — then  suddenly 
yells  and  claps  his  hand  to  his  brow]  Merciful  Heaven 
— and  the  Farrs  coming  !  Oh,  my  Lord,  what  have 
I  done  !  [He  frenziedly  picks  up  the  receiver]  I  say, 
I  say,  give  me  [He  drops  the  instrument]  I  don't 
know  the  number !  And  she's  not  in  the  book ! 
[He  rushes  wildly  out  of  the  room,  shouting,  "  Caroline, 
Caroline,  what's  Marjorie's  number  ?  Marjorie, 
Marjorie !  Her  number !  Quick ! "  In  a  few 
seconds  he  comes  back,  still  in  the  same  state  of  wild 
excitement,  muttering  the  number  to  himself,  and  rushes 
to  the  telephone]  I  say,  I  say,  dash  it,  dash  it — oh, 
this  telephone  !  [He  pulls  the  lever  feverishly  up 
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and  down]  I  say — hullo — you've  kept  me  waiting 
— Mayfair  22456— yes  56.  Eh,  eh,  what  ?  Number 
engaged  ?  Look  here — it  can't  be  engaged.  I  was 
just  talking  to  her.  Not  cut  off  exactly — but  barely 
a  second  ;  she  is  not  talking  to  someone  else.  Give 
me  the  supervisor,  please.  Are  you  the  supervisor  ? 
I  want  Mayfair  22456.  Yes.  What  ?  The  number 
is  engaged  ?  You'll  ring  me  ?  No,  no,  I'll  hold  on 
— I'll  wait.  And  please  remember — most  urgent. 
Yes.  Thank  you.  I'll  wait.  [He  taps  the  telephone- 
box  nervously  for  about  ten  seconds,  muttering  to 
himself,  ''I  am  &  fool,  really.  Too  bad — yes,  it  is," 
then  he  shouts  into  the  receiver,  "  Hullo,  hullo,"  and 
getting  no  answer  proceeds  to  jerk  the  lever  violently 
up  and  down]  Hullo,  hullo  !  Number  ?  I  gave  you 
the  number !  You've  got  the  number !  Yes,  you 
have !  The  supervisor's  got  it !  She  said  she'd 
ring  me — she  did,  she  did  !  Put  me  on  to  her  !  No, 
I  don't  know  it — I  don't ! 

CAROLINE  comes  in,  hurriedly.  She  is  a  large 
woman,  and  has  been  very  handsome.  She's 
nearly  fifty,  though  she's  convinced  that  she 
doesn't  look  it,  and  she  probably  doesn't ; 
her  face  is  very  attractive  and  her  manner 
agreeable. 

HAMILTON.     [Wildly]     Quick,     Caroline !       The 
number ! 

CAROLINE.  What ! ! !   You've  been  all  this  time 

HAMILTON.  They're  at  their  usual  tricks.    For- 
gotten it.     So've  I.     Quick ! 
CAROLINE.  Mayfair  22456. 
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HAMILTON.  [Into  the  receiver]  Mayfair  22456. 
[To  CAROLINE]  They  said — engaged.  Of  course  she 
isn't — couldn't  be.  Then  the  supervisor  said — oh, 
monstrous,  monstrous  ! 

CAROLINE.  Control  yourself,  do.  You're  be- 
coming hysterical. 

HAMILTON.  [Into  the  receiver]  Hullo,  hullo ! 
What ! ! ! 

CAROLINE.  [Who  has  gone  to  the  telephone,  pushing 
him  away]  Let  me  come. 

HAMILTON.  [Dropping  into  a  chair  beside  her] 
All  right.  [He  wipes  his  brow]  Oh,  Lord  ! 

CAROLINE.  [Calmly]  Hullo.  Hullo.  You  can't  get 
an  answer  ?  But  there  must  be  an  answer.  Yes. 
Please  try  again.  22456  ;  no,  six  ;  six  for  sixpence. 
Yes.  Please.  They  won't  reply  ?  I  assure  you — • 
oh,  go  away  please — they  are  replying — hullo,  hullo 
— eh — are  you  Mayfair  22456  ?  Is  Lady  Marjorie 
there  ?  What  ?  She's  just  left  ?  Gone  to  Mrs 
Playgate's  ?  Thank  you. 

She  replaces  the  receiver  ;  her  voice  has  the 
calm  resignation  of  one  who  has  just 
received  death-dealing  news.  She  lets  her- 
self fall  heavily  on  to  the  sofa. 

CAROLINE.  [Staring  blankly  at  the  carpet]  Ruin. 

HAMILTON.  [Springing  up  and  going  to  her]  My 
dear,  my  dear  !  Caroline  ! 

CAROLINE.  [In  the  same  lifeless  tone]  The  laughing- 
stock of  London ! 

HAMILTON.  [Patting  her  on  the  shoulder]  But  I  say 
— but  I  say — after  all ! 
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HAMILTON.  [Doggedly,  as  he  throws  himself  into  a 
chair]  Look  here — 'let's  be  human. 

CAROLINE.  What ! 

HAMILTON.  We  entertain  a  great  deal ;  you  like 
it ;  and  I — well,  one  gets  used  to  everything.  But 
I  say  again  :  let's  be  human.  Yes. 

CAROLINE.  [Apostrophising  the  walls']  Human ! 
And  it's  past  eight :  and  they're  all  on  their  way  : 
and  will  be  here  in  a  few  minutes.  Minutes  !  And 
what  can  one  do  ?  [She  suddenly  has  an  inspiration, 
and  rises]  Ring. 

HAMILTON.  Why  ? 

CAROLINE.  [Going  to  her  desk]  I've  got  it — I'll 
write  her  a  line.  [She  sits,  and  begins  to  write]. 

HAMILTON.  [Anxiously]  Write  !  You  don't  mean 
to 

CAROLINE.  Ellis  shall  give  it  to  her  when  she  comes. 

HAMILTON.  But  what  ?    What  ?    You  won't — • — 

CAROLINE.  Have  you  rung  ? 

HAMILTON.  [Doing  so  ;  then  going  to  her]  Caroline  : 
I  must  truly  insist — • — 

CAROLINE.  [Resignedly,  as  she  holds  up  her  letter 
and  reads  it]  "  My  dear,  Mr  Farr  is  dining  here 
to-night.  Caroline."  That's  all.  [She  puts  the 
letter  in  an  envelope,  and  addresses  it  ;  then  looks 
ironically  at  him]  You  approve  ? 

HAMILTON.  [Nervously  walking  to  and  fro]  Yes. 
That's  all  right.  It  gives  her  the  option.  Poor 
thing — I'm  afraid  she  won't 

CAROLINE.  If  only  she  wouldn't !  But  she  will ! 
You'll  see  ! 
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ELLIS  comes  in. 

ELLIS.  Yes,  madam  ? 

CAROLINE.  Lady  Marjorie  Colladine  is  coining 
to-night. 

ELLIS.  [Suppressing  his  immense  surprise}  Yes, 
madam. 

CAROLINE.  You  will  lay  another  place  at  table  ; 
and  you  will  give  Lady  Marjorie  this  letter  when 
she  arrives. 

ELLIS.  [Taking  it]  Yes,  madam. 

CAROLINE.  That  is  all. 

ELLIS.  Yes,  madam.  [He  goes ;  CAROLINE  returns 
to  the  sofa,  and  sits}. 

CAROLINE.  [Plaintively}  Hamilton,  don't  walk  up 
and  down  like  that ! 

HAMILTON.  [Meekly}  I'm  sorry.  [He  drops  into  the 
nearest  chair}. 

CAROLINE.  I'm  trying  to  be  calm ;  to  collect 
myself ;  in  this  crisis.  Catastrophe.  I  don't  get 
much  help  from  you,  Hamilton.  That's  the  truth. 
I  don't. 

HAMILTON.  I'm  sorry,  my  dear.  I'm  very  sorry. 
I  try. 

CAROLINE.  The  first  time  the  Farrs  have  been 
here  ;  I  promised  Mrs  Farr  it  should  be  quite  a  small 
party.  And  oh  !  [A  new  terror  strikes  her}  Where's 
Marjorie  to  sit  ? 

HAMILTON.  Between  me  and  Cynthia. 

CAROLINE.  [Excitedly]  That's  not  possible.  You 
must  have  Mrs  Farr  on  your  right :  and  I  must  have 
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Mr  Farr  and  Sir  Harrison  on  each  side  of  me — and 
Mrs  Farr  must  be  between  you  and  Sir  Harrison. 
Marjorie  will  have  to  sit  next  to  Mr  Farr  ! 

HAMILTON.  [Springing  up,  rushing  to  the  desk} 
No,  no,  let's  see — •  [He  seizes  paper  and  pencil  and 
makes  diagrams]. 

CAROLINE.  [Who  has  laboriously  been  doing  mental 
arithmetic — in  despair]  The  only  way  ! 

HAMILTON.  [No  less  unhappy]  Yes !  I'm 
afraid.  .  .  . 

CAROLINE.  Awful !  Dreadful !  I'll  never  survive 
it !  And  Cynthia  coming  !  Cynthia  !  Oh  ! 

ELLIS  comes  in  with  CYNTHIA — a  sparkling, 
handsome,  vivacious  woman  of  forty-five 
or  so.  She  is  very  elaborately  and  beauti- 
fully gowned. 

ELLIS.  Miss  Cynthia  Dell.  [He  goes. 

CAROLINE.  [Affectionately,  as  she  rises  to  greet  lier\ 
Ah,  Cynthia  darling ! 

CYNTHIA.  [Hugging  her]  Sweetest !  [Embracing 
CAROLINE,  she  holds  out  a  hand  to  HAMILTON,  who 
takes  it  mechanically']  Hamilton,  dear !  Oh,  my 
children,  I'm  bursting !  [She  flops  on  to  the  sofa, 
making  CAROLINE  sit  beside  her]  In  Court  all  day  ! 
Saw  Marjorie  in  the  box  !  Oh  ! 

HAMILTON.  [Eyeing  her  grimly,  as  he  stands  by 
their  side]  Of  course.  You  would  have  been. 

CYNTHIA.  [Gleefully]  I  wouldn't  have  missed  it  for 
worlds  !  Bertie  Welton  goes  into  her  room — in  his 
pyjamas — half  an  hour  after  midnight 

HAMILTON.  Into  her  sitting-room. 
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CYNTHIA.  [Beaming  at  him]  You  darling !  I  love 
you  for  that !  At  half  past  twelve  at  night  in  a 
Folkestone  hotel.  He  stops  there  till  two.  And 
she  swears  they  only — talked  ! 

HAMILTON.  And  why  not  ? 

CAROLINE.  [Fretfully]  Oh,  Hamilton,  don't  be  so 
stupid ! 

CYNTHIA.  Don't  scold  him — he's  sweet !  But,  my 
dears,  Daniel  Farr !  His  questions  !  No,  really ! 
And  that  adorable  Judge,  with  his  sly  little  jokes  ! 
They  don't  read  quite  so  funny — but  to  hear  him, 
with  his  head  on  one  side,  and  a  wave  of  the  hand, 
ask  Bertie  Welton  whether  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
calling,  so  early  in  the  morning,  and  so  airily  attired, 
on  ladies  of  his  casual  acquaintance  ! 

CAROLINE.  [In  a  voice  of  dull  despair]  She's  coming 
here. 

CYNTHIA.  Who  ? 

CAROLINE.  To-night.    To  dinner. 

CYNTHIA.  Not  Marjorie  ! 

CAROLINE.  She  is.  Rang  up,  while  I  was  dressing. 
Hamilton  answered.  She  asked,  could  she  come. 
He  said,  Yes  ;  like  that,  without  consulting  me. 

CYNTHIA.  [Brimming  with  delight,  as  she  wags  a 
finger  at  HAMILTON]  Oh,  naughty  ! 

HAMILTON.  In  despair,  she  was.  To  have  dined 
at  Lady  Bloxam's ;  who  chucked  her — the  last 
minute. 

CYNTHIA.  [Shaking  her  head]  Of  course.  She 
would.  No  heart ! 

HAMILTON.  And  her  sisters  the  same.    Nowhere 
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to  go.  Didn't  want  to  dine  alone.  I've  known 
her  since  she  was  a  child.  One  of  your  best  friends, 
Cynthia  ! 

CYNTHIA.  I   simply   adore   her !    [To   CAROLINE] 
But  you  told  me  the  Farrs  were  coming  ?    Fancy 
her  wanting  to  meet  him  ! 
CAROLINE.  Hamilton  never  told  her. 
CYNTHIA.  [Chuckling,  as  she  turns  to  HAMILTON] 
Oh,  you  know,  really — 'you  are  ! 

HAMILTON.  [Doggedly]  I  forgot.  She  was  so  un- 
happy— everything  else  went.  You,  Cynthia — if 
you're  really  her  friend — show  it  now !  She'll  need 
friends,  the  poor  thing  ! 

CYNTHIA.  Isn't  he  lovely !  Hamilton,  dear,  have 
you  ever  gone,  in  your  pyjamas —  [She  turns  to 
CAROLINE]  You've  read  the  report,  of  course  ? 

CAROLINE.  There  are  five  columns  of  it  in  the 
paper. 

CYNTHIA.  [Gleefully]  The  jury  didn't  even  leave 
the  box,  my  dear ;  they  enjoyed  themselves  en- 
ormously, the  jury ;  so  did  the  Judge ;  and  the 
people  in  Court — it  was  like  a  first  night ! 

HAMILTON.  [Sourly]  Oh,  yes — lovely  for  every- 
body— except  Marjorie — eh — except  Mar j  one  ! 

ELLIS  comes  in  with  SIR  HARRISON  PETERS,  a 
tall  clean-shaven  man  of  sixty  or  so,  some- 
what autocratic  in  manner,  with  a  harsh 
voice  and  a  smile  that  is  apt  to  be  rather 
unpleasant.  He  is  immaculately  clad,  and 
wears  an  eyeglass,  that  seems  immovably 
screwed  in  the  socket. 
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ELLIS.  Sir  Harrison  Peters.  [He  goes. 

PETERS.  How  d'y°u  do.  [He  shakes  hands  with 
CAROLINE  and  CYNTHIA]  Looking  more  beautiful 
than  ever,  Miss  Dell.  My  dear  Play  gate —  [He 
shakes  him  by  the  hand,  and  sits  in  the  chair  to  the 
right  of  the  sofa.'] 

CYNTHIA.  [Beaming]  Marjorie's  coming ! 

PETERS.  Marjorie  ? 

CYNTHIA.  The  one  and  only !  Lady  Marjorie 
Colladine  !  Her  first  appearance — since  her  divorce  ! 

PETERS.  [Gravely,  as  he  bows  to  CAROLINE]  My 
compliments  !  You  really  are  wonderful ! 

CAROLINE.  [Very  near  to  tears']  Oh,  don't ! 

PETERS.  Wonderful.  That  is  the  word  !  Always 
full  of  surprises.  Amazing  ! 

CYNTHIA.  [Clapping  her  hands]  And  the  Farrs 
coming  here ! 

PETERS.  Daniel ! 

CYNTHIA.  Yes  !     Yes  ! 

PETERS.  [Placidly]  The  great  Daniel !  Daniel  to 
meet — the  lovely  little  liar !  Mrs  Playgate,  you 
have  surpassed  yourself.  Hostess  of  all  the  ages, 
this  is  your  supreme  effort ! 

CAROLINE.  [Greatly  distressed]  You're  very  unkind. 
It  isn't  my  fault.  She  rang  up,  while  I  was  dressing. 

HAMILTON.  [Grimly  :  he  doesn't  like  PETERS]  And 
I  answered.  I'm  the  culprit.  I  forgot  about  Farr. 

PETERS.  Providentially,  my  dear  Playgate.  Let 
us  be  thankful  that  you  are  not  a  disciple  of  the 
eminent  Mr  Pelman.  We  shall  have  a  delightful 
evening. 
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HAMILTON.  She  may  not  be  coming.  She'll  be 
given  a  note — to  tell  her. 

CYNTHIA.  [With  conviction]  She'll  come ! 

PETERS.  But  don't  let's  run  any  risks !  Recall 
that  note,  Mrs  Playgate  ! 

HAMILTON.  [Coldly]  No. 

PETERS.  Oh,  please  !  Life  is  so  dull !  Let's  have 
some  fun  sometimes ! 

HAMILTON.  [With  a  shrug,  as  he  turns  away] 
Lady  Marjorie  happens  to  be  a  very  intimate  friend 
of  ours. 

PETERS.  [Also  shrugging]  Ah,  my  dear  Playgate — 
of  course — you  specialise  in  the  virtues !  Well — 
let  us  pray.  I  confess  I'd  give  a  great  deal  to  see 
how  the  Farr  of  this  evening  will  comport  himself 
with  his  victim  of  the  afternoon.  For  he's  the 
shyest  man  in  the  world,  with  women. 

CYNTHIA.  Oh,  Sir  Harrison,  that  can't  be !  He 
positively  undresses  them — in  Court ! 

PETERS.  Well — believe  me — in  private  life  he'd 
be  puzzled  to — button  their  glove  !  You  see — he 
gets  no  chance — and  also  no  time. 

CYNTHIA.  Of  course,  he's  the  man  at  the  Bar. 

PETERS.  And  his  wife — his  admirable  wife — runs 
him  and  regulates  him  ;  winds  and  unwinds  him. 

CYNTHIA.  [Laughing]  Sir  Harrison  ! 

PETERS.  I  assure  you.    She  opens  his  letters — — • 

CAROLINE.  Not  really ! 

PETERS.  All  his  letters  :  and  answers  them  :  she 
knows  how  he  spends  every  moment  of  his  day. 
And  the  women  he  meets  are  her  friends — fine,  plain, 
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good  hefty  women — and  in  Vacation  time  they  go  to 
their  little  place  in  Scotland — and  the  fine,  good, 
hefty  women  go  too  and  play  golf  with  him — and 
I  assure  you  that  every  gate  that  might  lead  to  the 
primrose  path  is  frowningly,  heavily  barred.  It's 
a  terrible  thing  to  say  about  any  man — and  I  beg 
that  you  won't  repeat  it — but  I've  the  profound 
conviction  that  Daniel — in  the  twenty  odd  years 
that  he  has  been  married — has  never  once  been 
unfaithful  to  his  wife  ! 

CYNTHIA.  [Laughing]  How  awful !  Oh,  Sir 
Harrison,  if  you'll  marry  me — I'll  have  that  in- 
scribed on  your  tombstone  ! 

PETERS.  [Gravely]  Most  frightfully  good  of  you, 
Miss  Dell — but  I'm  under  strict  doctor's  orders  not 
to  marry  any  lady  who's  less  than  forty. 

ELLIS  comes  in  with  DANIEL  and  ESMEE 
FARR.  DANIEL  is  a  tall  slight  man  of 
forty-eight,  with  a  pale,  keen,  rather 
ascetic  face,  and  a  voice  that  is  curiously 
soft  and  melodious.  His  wife  is  a  few 
years  older  than  he,  and  possesses  no 
special  claim  to  good  looks.  Her  face, 
however,  is  full  of  character  ;  her  manner 
is  easy  and  quiet ;  she  has  distinction  ; 
and  when  she  smiles,  which  is  not  very 
often,  one  could  not  deny  her  a  certain  charm. 
Her  dress,  while  by  no  means  inelegant, 
still  lacks  the  dash  of  the  costumes  worn 
by  the  other  ladies. 
ELLIS.  Mr  and  Mrs  Farr. 
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He  goes.  CAROLINE  and  CYNTHIA  have 
risen,  as  also  PETERS  ;  HAMILTON  has 
walked  across.  CAROLINE  shakes  hands 
with  ESMEE,  murmuring,  "  So  good  of 
you  to  come  " — then  with  DANIEL.  With 
a  gesture  she  indicates  HAMILTON,  mur- 
muring, "  My  husband,"  then  "  Miss 
Cynthia  Dell."  "Sir  Harrison  Peters, 
you  know.  ..."  The  bows  and  hand- 
shakings over,  they  all  stand,  DANIEL  next 
to  CAROLINE,  ESMEE  the  other  side  of  her, 
then  HAMILTON  and  PETERS.  CYNTHIA 
goes  eagerly  to  DANIEL. 

CYNTHIA.  I  heard  you  in  Court  this  afternoon, 
Mr  Farr. 

DANIEL.  [Carelessly]  Ah,    were    you   there  ?    An 
unpleasant  case. 

CYNTHIA.  You  were  wonderful ! 
DANIEL.  Poor    little    woman — I    was    sorry.    A 
most  charming  person,  too. 
ESMEE.  [Laughing]  My  dear  Daniel ! 
DANIEL.  I  assure  you.    Really  she  was.    I  found 
myself  wishing — I  was  on  the  other  side. 
HAMILTON.  [To  CAROLINE]  You  must  tell  them. 
CAROLINE.  I  can't.    You  do  it. 
HAMILTON.  Mr  Farr,  it's  very  awkward ;    Lady 
Marjorie  is  a  very  old  friend  of  ours — and  I've  made 
an  awful  ass  of  myself — an  awful,  inconceivable  ass  ! 
She  rang  up,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago — was  to  have 
dined  with  some  people  who  chucked  her  at  the 
last  minute • 
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DANIEL.  Because  of  the  case  ? 
HAMILTON.  Yes.  And  she  asked — could  she  dine 
here  ?  And  I  was  at  the  telephone — my  wife  was 
dressing — and  upon  my  word  I  was  so  sorry  for  her 
— I've  known  her  since  she  was  a  child — I  absolutely 
forgot ! 

CAROLINE.  [To  ESMEE]  Shocking  of  him  ! 
HAMILTON.  [To   DANIEL]  And   I    do    hope   that 

you 

ESMEE.  Don't  worry  about  it  a  bit :  I  assure  you 
Daniel  doesn't  mind.  [To  DANIEL]  Do  you  ? 

DANIEL.  [Quite  concerned]  I'm  only  afraid  it  may 
be  unpleasant  for  her  !  She  must  hate  me  !  Perhaps 

I  ought  to 

CAROLINE.  [Laying  a  protesting  hand  on  his  arm] 
Oh,  Mr  Farr ! 

HAMILTON.  She  has  the  option ;  she'll  be  given  a 
note,  to  tell  her  you're  here. 

DANIEL.  Oh,  in  that  case.  .  .  .  And,  Mr  Playgate, 
I  think  it  was  fine  of  you  both — to  stand  by  the 
poor  little  lady.  She  must  be  dreadfully  crushed, 
of  course — battered  and  bruised. 

MARJORIE  appears,  escorted  by  ELLIS.  Ex- 
quisitely gowned,  radiantly  beautiful,  a 
slight,  fair-haired  creature  of  twenty-five 
and  looking  less — she  makes  her  entrance 
with  great  dash  and  bravado,  and  only  an 
occasional  tremor  betrays  the  nervousness 
and  apprehension  that  lie  beneath. 
ELLIS.  Lady  Marjorie  Colladine.  [He  goes. 

MARJORIE.  [Dropping  a  low  curtsey]  The  entrance 
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of  the  debutante !  [She  hugs  CAROLINE,  who  has 
gone  to  her]  Hamilton  !  [She  holds  out  a  hand  to 
him]  Bless  you !  Mr  Farr — they  couldn't  help  them- 
selves, the  poor  things  !  Say  the  word,  and  I'll  go. 
But  I  can  stand  it,  if  you  can  ! 

DANIEL.  [Awkwardly]  Lady  Marjorie 

ESMEE.  [Stepping  forward]  If  I  may  speak  for  my 
husband 

CAROLINE.  [Mechanically]  Mrs  Farr — Lady  Marjorie 
Colladine. 

ESMEE.  [Laughing]  Thank  you — that  breaks  the 
ice.  I  was  going  to  say — my  husband  leaves  his 
wig  and  gown — in  the  Temple. 

DANIEL.  [Earnestly]  And  the  man,  Lady  Marjorie, 
begs  you  to  believe  that,  while  he  was  unfortunately 
compelled  to  act  on  the  instructions  contained  in 
his  brief,  he  never  in  all  his  life  regretted  more 
heartily 

MARJORIE.  [Gaily]  That  he  had  to  express  his 
profound  lack  of  faith  in  the  statements  made  by 
a  certain  lady  in  the  witness-box  !  Mr  Farr,  I  don't 
blame  you  in  the  least — not  a  bit !  No  one  believed 
me — or  ever  will.  You  don't,  Cynthia — do  you  ? 

CYNTHIA.  [Laughing]  Darling,  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart ! 

HAMILTON.  [Simply]  I  believe  you,  Marjorie. 

MARJORIE.  [Impulsively  holding  out  a  hand  to  him] 
Yes,  Hamilton. 

PETERS.  [Stepping  forward,  gravely]  I,  too,  believe 
in  fairies. 

MARJORIE.  [Looking    coldly    at    him]   Yes,     Sir 
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Harrison — in  so  many  !  So,  Mr  Fair — it's  perfectly 
angelic  of  you  ! — you're  sure  you  don't  mind  ? 

DANIEL.  [Earnestly]  It's  a  great  pleasure  to  me 
— a  relief — to  find  you're  so 

MARJORIE.  Cheerful  ?  A  thin  layer  of  mirth, 
spread  over  the  abyss.  Caroline — you  don't  mind  ? 

PETERS.  This  is  our  wonderful  hostess's  most 
wonderful  achievement. 

MARJORIE.  Alas,  I  am  painfully  aware  that  I  am 
only  notorious — and  in  this  house  a  prim  line  is 
drawn  at  notoriety  !  But  I  put  it  to  you  all — I 
couldn't — now  could  I — dine  solitarily  at  home  ? 

CAROLINE.  Of  course  not,  my  dear — of  course. 

MARJORIE.  And,  Mr  Farr — no  one  would  have 
me — but  these  dear  people.  It's  silly,  you  know : 
till  to-day — well,  naturally,  all  my  friends  knew  : 
knew  Hector  and  I  weren't  living  together — that 
the  case  was  coming  on — they  knew  what  the  case 
was  about !  And  they  were  all  as  nice  and  charming 
as  could  be — understanding,  sympathetic,  sweet ! 
"  You  were  quite  right,  my  dear,"  they'd  say— 
"  Our  silly  Divorce  Laws ! "  "  The  only  way  for  a 
woman  to  get  round  them  !  "  And  there  wasn't 
a  soul  who  didn't  believe — or  profess  to  believe — • 
that  things  actually  were — as  I  said  they  were  ! 
But  it  seems — when  there's  a  Judge  and  Jury  and 
reports  in  the  papers — and  a  woman  goes  into  the 
box  and  tells  the  truth • 

CYNTHIA.  Why  did  you  ? 

MARJORIE.  [Turning  a  startled  look  on  her]  Tell  the 
truth? 
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CYNTHIA.  You  weren't  going  to  defend  the  case  ! 
That  would  have  been  so  much  better  !  It  might 
have  been  kept  out  of  the  papers  ! 

MARJORIE.  It  was  only  at  the  very  last  moment 
I  was  told — if  it  went  against  me — Hector  would 
be  entitled  to  take  Milly  from  me  :  Milly !  My 
little  girl ! 

For  a  moment,  the  briefest  moment,  she 
almost  breaks  down  :  there  is  a  murmur 
of  sympathy  from  them  all,  except  PETERS, 
who  merely  chuckles.  DANIEL  has  his 
eyes  fixed  on  MARJORIE,  and  mutters, 
under  his  breath  ;  he  displays  real  signs 
of  emotion.  CAROLINE  is  quite  unhappy  ; 
she  implusively  squeezes  MARJORIE'S  hand, 
saying,  "  My  dear  !  " 

MARJORIE.  Yes,  yes — forgive  me — But  they  shan't ! 
[She  gives  herself  a  little  shake  and  quickly  recovers 
control ;   the  breezy  note  comes  into  her  voice  again] 
Well — there  you  have  it !    I  brushed  aside  advice 
and  remonstrance — with  the  only  result  that  I've 
provided  a  new  sensation  for  the  dear  public  !     I 
was  smuggled  out  of  Court — to  avoid  the  gentlemen 
with  the  cameras — and    felt    as    though   I'd  been 
bumped  very  hard — against  something  very  rocky  ! 
PETERS.  [With  a  chuckle,  to  DANIEL]  That's  you. 
MARJORIE.  Not  Mr  Farr's  fault  in  the  least ;    I 
don't  bear  him  the  slightest  grudge. 
DANIEL.  [Earnestly}  That's  good  of  you. 
MARJORIE.  Not    the    slightest !     But    it    was    a 
relief — when  I  got  home — to  find  that  my  dog — 
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still  wagged  his  tail  at  me  !  I  rested  for  a  bit ; 
tried  to  collect  my  thoughts,  to  remember  I  still 
was  I ;  sort  of  repeated  to  myself  I  am  jolly,  very 
jolly,  getting  jollier  every  day — and  then  my  maid 
asked  me,  just  about  seven,  what  would  I  wear 
to-night — I  was  to  dine  at  Lady  Bloxam's — and  a 
message  came  through,  from  Lady  Bloxam's  butler 
— her  Ladyship  is  very  sorry — but  a  sudden  attack 
of  influenza  has  compelled  her  to  put  off  her  party. 

CYNTHIA.  The  old  cat ! 

DANIEL.  [Indignantly]  Disgraceful ! 

MARJORIE.  [After  a  glance  at  him]  I  sat  down  and 
wrote  Agnes  Bloxam  a  letter — that  I  tore  up  and 
threw  into  the  fire.  What's  the  use  ?  I  realised 
that  I  had  lost  my  shell — and  that  the  world  was 
full  of  Bloxams.  I  rang  up  my  cousin  Julia : 
could  I  dine  there  ?  Julia  lied  unblushingly ;  I 
knew  that  she  lied  and  she  knew  that  I  knew,  but 
she  didn't  care  !  I  rang  up  my  sisters  ;  the  one 
spoke  of  sackcloth  and  ashes,  and  the  other  declared, 
between  sobs,  that  she  was  too  much  upset  to  dream 
of  seeing  me  yet — her  nerves  gone  to  pieces  !  .  .  . 
So  there  I  was,  stranded,  marooned :  I  could  hear 
the  gates  closing,  the  iron  doors  coming  down.  .  .  . 
I  dressed,  just  to  do  something — and  the  flat  seemed 
to  be  growing  emptier  and  emptier  and  lonelier  and 
lonelier — and  then  I  had  the  inspiration — it  was 
just  upon  eight — I  rang  up — •Hamilton  ! 

HAMILTON.  Caroline,  you  mean  ! 

MARJORIE.  No,  by  the  great  gods,  I  don't :  I 
meant  you  !  I  rang  up  you  !  Caroline  dear,  forgive 
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me,  but  I  was  the  least  bit  off  women !  And 
Hamilton,  the  good  Hamilton,  held  out  both  his 
arms  to  me — and  I  just  flopped  into  them  !  And 
Caroline,  bless  her — yes,  my  dear,  bless  you  ! — put 
a  smiling  face  on  it — and  there  you  have  my  moving 
story — and  that's  why  I'm  here — and  now  I  promise 
you  I  won't  say  another  word  about  me — my  wrongs 
— or  my  case  !  We'll  forget  about  it — put  back  the 
clock — and  think  it's  yesterday  ! 

ELLIS  has  appeared  at  the  door,  during 
MAEJORIE'S  last  speech,  and  retired,  after 
catching  CAROLINE'S  eye. 

CAROLINE.  [Buoyantly]  Yesterday  it  shall  be,  my 
dear  ! 

CYNTHIA.  [Raising  her  arm]  Yesterday  ! 

PETERS.  [Solemnly,  as  he  holds  up  his]  We  swear  ! 

ESMEE.  [Laughing]  By  all  means. 

DANIEL.  [Eagerly,   to  MARJORIE]  I  wish  —  I  do 
truly 

CAROLINE.  And   now   we'll    go    down.    Cynthia, 
darling,  I'm  a  man  short. 

MARJORIE.  I  am  the  culprit ! 

CAROLINE.  Come  along,  come  along  ! 

The  ladies  all  move  to  the  door,  MARJORIE 
first. 

PETERS.  [To  MARJORIE,  as  she  goes]  What  shall 
we  talk  about,  as  the  subject's  barred  ? 

MARJORIE.  [Laughing]  What  Every  Woman  Knows 
— about  you ! 

They  all  move  out,  as  the  curtain  falls. 
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SCENE  II 

The  room  as  before,  except  that  one  of  the  folding  doors 
is  now  open  and  reveals  the  little  inner  room  at 
the  back  ;  in  the  left-hand  corner  is  a  card-table 
with  packs  of  cards,  markers,  etc.,  upon  it.  The 
table  is  so  placed,  and  the  folding-doors  so  ad- 
justed, that  when  people  are  playing  only  two  of 
them  can  be  seen  by  the  audience. 

A  couple  of  hours  are  supposed  to  have  passed. 
MARJORIE  and  CYNTHIA  come  in,  followed,  after 
a  second,  by  CAROLINE  and  ESMEE. 

CYNTHIA.  [To  MARJORIE,  as  they  enter]  He  scarcely 
uttered  to  Caroline,  my  dear  :  he  was  whispering  to 
you  all  the  time  !  A  conquest !  So  you've  forgiven 
him,  Marjorie  ! 

MARJORIE.  [Almost  fiercely]  Forgiven  !  Can  you 
ask  that !  You  who  heard  him — in  Court ! 

ESMEE  and  CAROLINE  have  come  in,  and  sit 
on  the  sofa  by  the  fire.  MARJORIE  joins 
them,  and  drops  into  the  chair  to  the 
left  of  the  sofa.  CYNTHIA  stands  beside 
them. 

MARJORIE.  [To  ESMEE]  Mrs  Farr,  your  husband 
really  is  wonderful !  He  has  made  me  understand, 
for  the  very  first  time,  what  Einstein's  Theory 
actually  means  ! 

CYNTHIA.  [Chuckling]  Tell  us,  darling — we'd  all 
love  to  know  !  They  didn't  favour  us  with  much  of 
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their  conversation — did  they,  Caroline  ?  Sir  Harrison 
and  Mrs  Farr  did  the  talking. 

ESMEE.  Oh,  I'm  a  silent  person — I  didn't  say 
much.  But  really — Sir  Harrison  ! 

CAROLINE.  [Fanning  herself]  So  original,  isn't  he  ? 
But  you  were  splendid,  Mrs  Parr !  And  you  too, 
Cynthia  !  In  your  very  best  form  ! 

CYNTHIA.  I  backed  up  Mrs  Farr.  Sir  Harrison 
says  things,  of  course,  that  no  one  else  would  dare 
to  say.  He  wouldn't,  if  he  weren't  so  rich. 

ESMEE.  Is  he  ? 

CYNTHIA.  Millions ! 

ESMEE.  Not  a  very  good  reputation  in  the  City, 
I  believe. 

CAROLINE.  They're  so  funny  in  the  City !  But 
he  goes  everywhere.  You'll  find  him  in  the  very 
best  houses. 

CYNTHIA.  The  New  Best,  my  dear.  The  old  ones 
are  sold. 

ESMEE.  How  did  he  make  his  millions  ? 

CYNTHIA.  War.  He  owned  a  wretched  little  ship 
or  two  when  it  started — then  he  begged,  borrowed 
and  stole  to  buy  more. 

CAROLINE.  [Protesting]  Oh,  Cynthia ! 

CYNTHIA.  Dear,  everyone  knows !  [To  ESMEE] 
So,  you  see,  each  time  a  German  submarine  sank  a 
ship,  his  were  worth  more.  And  they  kept  on 
getting  worth  more — and  if  they  were  sunk,  they  were 
so  heavily  insured  that  they  were  worth  still  more  ! 
And  he  knew — he's  so  clever — that  prices  were 
bound  to  rise — so  he  bought — always  bought — • 
C 
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bought  everything,  from  potted  shrimps  to  pianos, 
it  didn't  matter — sold  a  week  or  so  later  at  a  profit 
— and  bought  again — kept  on  buying !  And  he 
was  in  the  Great  Boom  after  the  War ;  he  floated 
companies,  if  you  know  what  that  means — I'm  not 
quite  sure,  but  at  any  rate  you  win  and  the  others 
lose — and  when  the  Boom  was  at  its  boomiest  he 
sold  out — sold  everything — his  shares  and  his  ships 
and  his  shirt — and  went  for  a  trip  round  the  world 
to  be  out  of  the  way  of  temptation.  Oh,  a  wonderful 
man ! 

MARJORIE.  [Laughing]  And  that's  why  they 
knighted  him — for  his  services  during  the  War  ! 

CYNTHIA.  Yes ;  he  was  Adviser  to  one  of  those 
funny  Departments  they  started  with  hundreds  of 
clerks — to  undo  what  another  Department  with 
hundreds  of  clerks  was  doing  across  the  road  ! 

CAROLINE.  [Shaking  her  head]  Oh,  Cynthia, 
Cynthia  ! 

ESMEE.  Is  he  married  ? 

CYNTHIA.  Not  technically — but  there  are  one  or 
two  ladies — real  ladies — who  are  not — sisters  to 
him. 

CAROLINE.  My  dear  !    The  things  you  say  ! 

CYNTHIA.  [Mocking  her]  Caroline!  The  things 
you  know !  Did  Lady  Humperley's  sables  and  pearls 
come  from  the  moon — or  from  Lord  Humperley, 
who's  so  often  in  the  Bankruptcy  Court  that  it's 
almost  a  Club  to  him  ?  [She  glances  at  her  wrist- 
watch}  Dear,  dear,  it's  late.  I  must  fly. 

CAROLINE.  You're  not  going  ? 
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CYNTHIA.  I  must,  my  dear ;  you're  six — just 
right  for  bridge — and  the  Banning-Cottrells  are 
doing  a  little  French  play  at  their  party  to-night 
that  I  simply  daren't  miss  ;  I  hear  it's  the  limit. 
Good-bye,  my  dear.  [She  kisses  CAROLINE]  One  of 
your  very  best  evenings — I've  enjoyed  it  hugely  ! 
[CAROLINE  get s  up  and  rings]  Good-bye,  Mrs  Farr  ;  so 
very  glad  to  have  met  you,  and  those  acres  of  brain, 
your  husband.  Marjorie  darling,  I'll  come  and  see 
you  to-morrow. 

MARJORIE.  [Laughing]  Cynthia  darling,  you  won't. 
You'll  only  mean  to. 

CYNTHIA.  But  I  will !  I'll  ring  you  up  in  the 
morning.  And  remember,  my  dear — keep  the  flag 
flying !  Knuckle  under,  and  they'll  trample  on 
you.  Be  bold  and  arrogant — and  they'll  say — well 
— after  all ! 

MARJORIE.  I  hope  yow'll  say  it,  my  dear !  And 
you  might  make  a  start  to-night — at  the  Banning- 
Cottrells  ! 

CYNTHIA.  It  shall  be  my  device — like  the  Excelsior 
boy's  !  I'll  go  about  shouting  "  Whiter  than  Driven 
Snow  !  " 

She  goes,  with  a  smile  and  a  wave  of  the  hand. 
CAROLINE  sits  on  the  sofa  again. 

MARJORIE.  The  most  malicious  woman  in  London 
— and  yet,  in  the  oddest  way,  with  quite  a  good 
heart.  She'll  do  anything  to  help  a  friend — and 
she'll  say  anything — to  hurt  her. 

ESMEE.  A  little  too  complex  for  me.  .  .  .  Lady 
Marjorie,  I've  met  a  Lady  Colladine — and  a  Miss 
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Colladine — on  Committees.  The  name's  rather 
unusual.  Perhaps • 

MARJORIE.  Oh,  yes — they'll  be  my  mother  and 
sister-in-law.  They  spend  their  lives  on  Committees. 
At  breakfast  in  the  morning  one  of  them  takes  the 
Chair. 

ESMEE.  Rather  dictatorial  ladies.  Very  phil- 
anthropic, of  course. 

MARJORIE.  Juggernauts  of  Philanthropy.  Monsters 
of  Dismal  Sacrifice. 

CAROLINE.  Oh,  dreadful  women !  It  was  they  who 
wrecked  poor  Marjorie's  life. 

ESMEE.  [With  real  feeling]  Oh  ! 

CAROLINE.  It  had  been  one  of  those  delightful,  silly 
War  marriages  ! 

MARJORIE.  [Carelessly]  He  was  a  Wounded  Hero 
and  I  a  pretty  V.A.D.  I  nursed  him  :  he  loved  me  : 
we  got  married.  Then  we  ran  against  his  mother 
and  sister — and — blew  up  ! 

ESMEE.  [Earnestly]  Don't  joke  about  it.  Tell  me. 
I'd  like  to  know. 

MARJORIE.  [With  a  shrug]  They  resented  me 
from  the  start.  They  regarded  dowdiness  as  a  sign 
of  grace  :  and  found  me  wanting.  The  house  in 
Grosvenor  Square — the  dreary  family  mausoleum  that 
I  had  to  live  in — was  always  being  commandeered  for 
Meetings,  Bazaars,  Conversaziones — in  aid  of  Creches 
and  Clinics,  Asylums  and  Institutions — it  was  Charity, 
Charity,  Charity,  Charity — for  everyone  but  me. 

CAROLINE.  Poor  darling — yes.  And  I've  often 
reproached  myself — I  used  to  urge  you  to — revolt. 
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MARJORIE.  At  the  start  it  didn't  matter  so  much  ; 
we  were  all  anxious  to  help.  And  then  my  baby 
came.  But  after  a  time — when  things  settled  down 
a  bit — and  people  began  to  sit  up  and  take  notice 
and  suppers  came  in  and  one  dared  to  give  a  dance 
without  a  collection  or  philanthropy — well,  there 
was  trouble. 

CAROLINE.  Oh,  they  behaved  disgracefully  ! 

ESMEE.  But  your  husband  ?  How  about  him ! 
Didn't  he  protect  you  ? 

MARJORIE.  Oh,  he's  rather  a  dear — he  is  really — 
in  a  wooden-headed  sort  of  way.  But  you  see  a 
born  soldier — always  wanting  to  fight — and  he  was 
forever  running  off  somewhere  where  there  was  a 
scrap  on.  And  when  the  last  little  War  was  over 
he  went  to  Mount  Everest — climbing,  you  know, 
millions  of  feet  up.  And  it  was  while  he  was  out 
there  that  I  found  that  I  was  being — watched. 

ESMEE.  [Quite  distressed]  You  don't  mean — a 
detective ! 

MARJORIE.  [Nodding]  A  nasty,  slimy,  tallow-faced 
creature  who  was  always  dodging  round  corners. 

ESMEE.  {Deeply  shocked}  Incredible !  Abomin- 
able ! 

MARJORIE.  And  Heaven  knows  nothing  could  have 
been  more  innocent  than  the  life  I  was  leading ! 

ESMEE.  Shameful.    It  was. 

MARJORIE.  I  sent  a  furious  cable  to  Hector,  up  in 
Thibet — I  don't  know  to  this  day  whether  he  ever 
received  it.  I  didn't  hear  from  him  much,  you 
know — he  had  a  Public  School  education,  uni- 
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versity  and  so  forth — and  finds  writing  letters  very 
difficult.  I  had  an  interview  with  Lady  Colladine 
and  my  sister-in-law ;  I  spoke  to  them  as  a  very 
young  woman  to  women  who  were  much  older ; 
they  knew  that  I  was  rather  alone  in  the  world, 
without  a  mother  or  father ;  I  appealed  to  them ; 
I  did.  .  .  .  But  they  kept  on  their  detective. 

ESMEE.  Oh ! 

MARJORIE.  Yes.  They  did.  And  not  a  word  came 
from  Hector — it  appears  he  had  got  lost  in  the  snows 
just  about  that  time.  And  one  day,  in  sheer  fury,  I 
vowed  they  should  have  what  they  wanted — and 
picked  up  that  poor,  miserable,  ridiculous  little 
Bertie  Welton.  ...  I  suppose  you  have  never 
met  him  ? 

ESMEE.  [Shaking  her  head]  No. 

CAROLINE.  Certainly  the  very  last  man  ! 

MARJORIE.  The  last  man  !  If  influenza — and  the 
Super-Tax — and  the  Bolshevists — and  the  Ministry 
of  Health — had  depopulated  the  world — and  Bertie 
Welton  and  I  were  the  only  survivors — I'd  say  to 
the  Deputation  from  Heaven — that  the  answer  was 
in  the  negative  !  Bertie  Welton !  A  fashion-plate 
with  a  giggle  !  A  mannikin  with  a  glass  in  its  eye  ! 
I  swear  to  you  that  I  thought  Hector  would  roar 
when  he  heard — that  he'd  see  through  it  at  once  ! 
Well — he  did  roar — for  a  divorce  ! 

ESMEE.  And  you've  never  seen  him  since  ? 

MARJORIE.  No.  When  he  came  home  I  suppose 
they  fed  him  with  lies  and  kept  him  away  from  me. 
He  thrashed  Bertie  Welton — which  was  absurd — 
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but  he  never  tried  to  see  me  or  ask  me.  So  I  let 
things  rip.  I  meant  to  take  my  divorce  and  say 
thank  you  till — •  [She  pauses.] 

ESMEE.  The  question  of  the  child  ? 

MARJORIE.  Yes.  [She  gets  up  restlessly]  Fancy 
my  baby  going  to  those  women !  No,  no,  I  won't 
have  that ! 

ESMEE.  [Rising  and  going  to  her]  Oh,  my  dear, 
you've  been  very  foolish  ! 

MARJORIE.  [Looking  at  her]  I  suppose  I  have. 

ESMEE.  You've  had  dreadful  provocation,  of 
course — oh,  dreadful — but  you'll  never  get  people 
to  believe  .  .  . 

MARJORIE.  Some  will. 

CAROLINE.  [Jumping  up]  Yes,  yes,  Mrs  Farr ! 
And  we  mustn't  be  hard  on  her  !  She's  so  young ! 
And  those  two  hateful  women — — • 

ESMEE.  [Slowly]  I'm  not  hard  on  her.  I  don't  feel 
that  way  at  all.  I'm  sorry  ;  I'm  very  sorry.  But  I 
say — to  her  face — what  I  think ;  what  all  people 
will  think.  Lady  Marjorie,  they'll  never  believe  ! 

MARJORIE.  I  like  your  being  so  frank.  But  I  tell 
you  again — some  will. 

For  a  moment  she  and  ESMEE  stand  looking 
at  each  other  ;  the  men's  voices  are  heard 
as  they  come  upstairs ;  the  ladies  sit, 
CAROLINE  and  ESMEE  on  the  sofa,  MAR- 
JORIE in  the  chair  to  the  right,  DANIEL, 
HAMILTON,  and  PETERS  come  in. 

HAMILTON.  I'm  afraid  we've  been  rather  long. 
We  got  on  to  Reparations. 
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PETERS.  For  Nations.    Not  individuals. 

HAMILTON.  And  of  course  we  disagreed. 

PETERS.  Again  as  regards  Nations. 

HAMILTON.  Where's  Cynthia  ? 

PETERS.  Perhaps  the  ladies  have  at  last  risen  in 
their  wrath  and  slaughtered  her — and  who  shall 
say  the  punishment  is  excessive  ? 

CAROLINE.  [Laughing']  Oh,  no — she's  still  alive. 
She  had  to  go  to  a  party,  where  they're  doing  a 
naughty  French  play.  Shall  we  have  a  rubber  ? 

CAROLINE.  [To  ESMEE]  You  play,  don't  you  ? 

ESMEE.  Yes  :  we're  both  fond  of  it.  [They  all 
rise  and  move  to  the  inner  room]  Daniel's  not  a  very 
great  performer. 

PETERS.  Eminent  barristers  never  are ;  you  will 
rarely  find  a  really  clever  man — a  man  with  an 
Al  brain — who's  a  fine  bridge  player.  /  play 
admirably. 

MARJORIE.  Your  brain  being  ? 

PETERS.  A  financier's.  Unclassified.  [They  are 
standing  around  the  card-table]  Let's  cut. 

CAROLINE.  No,  no.  Hamilton  and  I  will  stand 
out  the  first  rubber. 

ESMEE.  Certainly  not. 

PETERS.  We  will  all  cut.  Hostess — Woman  of  the 
House — obey ! 

CAROLINE.  [Laughing}  Oh,  very  well.  [They  all 
cut.'] 

DANIEL.  I've  cut  a  queen. 

MARJORIE.  And  I  a  king  ! 

PETERS.  Mine's  an  ace — I  always  cut  aces  ! 
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CAROLINE.  [To  DANIEL  and  MARJOEIE]  Yes — you 
two  are  out — you're  sure  you  don't  mind  ? 

DANIEL  laughs  and  reassures  her ;  he  and 
MARJORIE  move  away,  into  the  other  room. 

PETERS.  Now  for  partners.  [They  cut  again] 
Mrs  Farr,  you  and  I.  Against  husband  and  wife. 
A  powerful  combination ! 

They  sit :  PETERS  with  his  back  to  the  wall, 
ESMEE  facing  him,  HAMILTON  on  his 
right.  MARJORIE  sits  on  the  sofa,  DANIEL 
standing  beside  her. 

DANIEL.  The  curious,  charming  little  talk  we  had 
at  dinner ! 

MARJORIE.  [Carelessly]  Very. 

DANIEL.  I  blessed  the  man  Peters — whom,  paren- 
thetically, I  don't  like — for  his  monologues — and 
Miss  Dell  for  her  tepid  epigrams. 

MARJORIE.  I'm  afraid  you  rather  neglected  our 
hostess.  But  she's  very  good-natured. 

DANIEL.  The  first  time  I've  been  here.  Though 
I've  often  been  asked. 

MARJORIE.  Yes ;  she's  a  celebrity-hunter,  and 
collects  lions  as  others  do  coins  or  postage-stamps. 
But  she's  really  a  very  dear  creature — and  her 
parties  are  always  amusing. 

DANIEL.  [Sitting  beside  her]  We  mustn't  waste 
time. 

MARJORIE.  [Looking  curiously  and  mischievously 
at  him,  as  she  makes  room]  You  mean  ? 

DANIEL.  I  pray  Heaven  their  rubber  may  be  a 
long  one  !  Can  we  get  back,  I  wonder  ? 
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MARJORIE.  To  what  ? 

DANIEL.  Come,  come,  don't  tease  me !  At  dinner, 
for  an  hour  and  a  half,  under  cover  of  Peters's 
cynicisms  and  Miss  Dell's  fireworks,  we  were — • 
almost — alone  together.  I  found  myself — telling  you 
things  .  .  . 

MARJORIE.  [Laughing]  Yes.    You  were  very  odd. 

DANIEL.  I  annoyed  you  ? 

MARJORIE.  Not  in  the  least.  I  was  deeply  in- 
terested. And  you  took  my  mind  off  myself.  I 
forgot. 

DANIEL.  Don't  remember — yet !  And  you  assured 
me — I  cling  to  that ! — that  I  was  forgiven. 

MARJORIE.  [With  another  glance  at  him]  You  did 
what  you  had  to  do.  What  anyone  else  would  have 
done  in  your  place.  Only  they  would  have  been — 
more  brutal. 

DANIEL.  [Anxiously]  Was  I  brutal  ? 

MARJORIE.  I  suppose — I'm  sure — not  deliberately. 
But  not  another  word  about  that.  If  I'd  behaved 
properly,  I  shouldn't  have  come  to-night. 

DANIEL.  The  butler  told  you  ? 

MARJORIE.  He  handed  me  Caroline's  letter.  I 
wavered — very  nearly  fled. 

DANIEL.  What  a  mercy  you  didn't ! 

MARJORIE.  It  was  the  thought  of  the  dreadful 
emptiness  at  home.  I  put  on  a  bold  face — didn't 
I? 

DANIEL.  You  have  magnificent  pluck. 

MARJORIE.  I've  lived  through  a  slice  of  real, 
strenuous  life  to-day. 
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DANIEL.  Yes. 

MARJORIE.  To  find — suddenly — that  people  won't 
have  you — that  you're  an — outcast ! 

DANIEL.  [Eagerly]  Don't  say  that,  don't  say  that ! 
Lady  Marjorie — I  like  you — awfully. 

MARJORIE.  [Turning  to  him,  and  laughing]  Thank 
you. 

DANIEL.  [Laughing  too]  Of  course  that  makes  you 
laugh.  Spoken  like  a  schoolboy — wasn't  it  ?  D'you 
know,  I  feel  like  one. 

MARJORIE.  The  great  Mr  Farr  ! 

DANIEL.  [Chuckling]  Quite  a  big  gun.  Yes.  A 
person. 

MARJORIE.  Tremendous. 

DANIEL.  I've  done  very  well.  .  .  .  I'll  tell  you 
— only  my  wife  knows.  I've  just  been  offered  a 
seat  in  the  House — a  perfectly  safe  seat. 

MARJORIE.  Why  do  you  tell  me  ? 

DANIEL.  Because  it's  a  dead  secret. 

MARJORIE.  And  how  do  you  know  I'll  keep  it  ? 

DANIEL.  Because  you're  .   .  .  you. 

MARJORIE.  [Looking  at  him]  Curious  man !  .  .  . 
Will  you  accept  it  ? 

DANIEL.  I  don't  know.    Shall  I  ? 

MARJORIE.  You  ask  me  ? 

DANIEL.  Yes. 

MARJORIE.  Why  ? 

DANIEL.  I  don't  know.    I  obeyed  an  impulse. 

MARJORIE.  Do  you  often  have  impulses  like  that 
— with  people  you've  met  for  the  first  time — and 
sat  next  to  for  a  couple  of  hours  ? 


DANIEL.  I  meet  very  few  women — I  mean — very 
few — like  you.  We  go  out  very  little.  My  life's 
all  work — nothing  but  work.  My  wife — the  best  in 
the  world — — • 

MARJORIE.  [Politely]  I'm  sure. 

DANIEL.  She — made  me.  I  owe  everything  to 
her.  I  practically  hadn't  a  shilling  when  I  married 
her. 

MARJORIE.  How  long  ago  ? 

DANIEL.  Oh,  twenty  years — more !  We've  two 
children — you'll  like  them :  the  girl's  very  clever. 
I'd  been  a  harum-scarum  chap — many  trades — 
settled  to  nothing.  She  took  me  in  hand  ;  got  me 
to  read  for  the  Bar.  We  married  when  I  was  called. 
I'm  nearly  fifty,  you  know. 

MARJORIE.  The  dangerous  age  ! 

DANIEL.  All  ages,  don't  you  think  ?  You,  I 
suppose,  twenty-three  ? 

MARJORIE.  Twenty-five — an  old  twenty-five.  So 
they've  offered  you  a  seat  in  the  House  ?  I  suppose 
you'll  accept  it  ? 

DANIEL.  I'm  not  sure.  It  means  giving  up — such 
ideals  as  I  have — and  becoming  a  mere  party  hack. 

MARJORIE.  Yes. 

DANIEL.  But  they've  told  me  I  should  very  soon 
be  Solicitor-General — and  that  leads  to  the  highest 
prizes  in  the  profession.  What  shall  I  do  ? 

MARJORIE.  What  would  your  wife  say  if  she  knew 
you  had  asked  me  ? 

DANIEL.  [Laughing]  Bless  her  heart,  she'd  refuse 
to  believe  I  could  be  such  an  ass  ! 
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MARJORIE.  You  realise  that  ? 

DANIEL.  Oh,  yes  :  it's  my  off-day :  a  holiday :  and 
I'm  enjoying  it.  Lady  Marjorie  .  .  . 

MARJORIE.  Yes  ? 

DANIEL.  I  don't  know :  I  like  saying  it.  Lady 
Marjorie. 

MARJORIE.  Now  you're  becoming  foolish. 

DANIEL.  [Gleefully]  Ages  since  I  was  told  that — 
aeons  !  If  you  knew  how  tremendously  wise  and 
solemn  I  always  am,  you  wouldn't  grudge  me  this — 
interlude. 

MARJORIE.  I  was  divorced  this  afternoon — but  I'm 
not  a  plaything — yet. 

DANIEL.  [Anxiously]  Lady  Marjorie !  Great 
Heaven,  what  are  you  thinking  of  me  ?  Can't  you 
look  into  me  at  all  ?  Don't  you  know  ? 

MARJORIE.  What  ? 

DANIEL.  That,  suddenly,  curiously,  a  whole  side 
of  me — something  I  never  knew  or  whose  existence 
I  had  forgotten — has  been  lit  up,  called  into  being. 
I  don't  quite  know  what  it  means.  But  it's  odd. 
I've  met  a  strange  woman — no — not  a  woman. 

MARJORIE.  [Laughing']  But  I  assure  you  I  am. 

DANIEL.  Not  to  me — no — a  strange  being — who 
has  brought  to  me  something  strange — something 
beautiful.  I  don't  analyse  :  I  don't  try.  But  I 
remember — years  ago — my  first  trip  to  Venice  : 
a  dull  railway  journey — an  ugly  station — we  passed 
through  a  door,  and  there  was  the  splendour  of  the 
Grand  Canal,  in  the  sunset. 

MARJORIE.  A  poet  ? 
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DANIEL.  A  fool :  Christopher  Sly,  enjoying  his 
hour  !  Shall  I  go  into  the  House  ? 

MARJORIE.  You'll  do  what  I  tell  you  ? 

DANIEL.  Yes.  As  an — atonement — for  this  after- 
noon. Are  there  other  reasons  ?  I  don't  know.  I'm 
sort  of  fey  to-night.  I  wonder — what  you  think  of 
me? 

MARJOEIE.  I  wonder. 

DANIEL.  The  rubber  won't  last  for  ever.  May  I 
call  on  you  ? 

MARJORIE.  Will  you  tell  your  wife  ? 

DANIEL.  [Pausing]  Will  I  tell  my  wife  ? 

MARJORIE.  Or  do  you  think  I've  become  the — 
sort  of  woman — on  whom  men  call — without  telling 
their  wife  ? 

DANIEL.  [Quietly]  That's  the  unkindest  thing 
you've  said  to  me  yet.  Don't  you  know  ? 

MARJORIE.  What  ? 

DANIEL.  All  the  things  one  doesn't  say.  That 
one  can't  say.  That  aren't  meant  to  be  said.  That 
are  like  the  precious  stones  in  the  mine — deep  down 
under  the  earth.  Don't  you  think  I  respect  you  ? 
Be  frank !  Answer. 

MARJORIE.  [Laughing]  In  the  box  again  ! 

DANIEL.  Yes. 

MARJORIE.  [With  a  long,  strange  look  at  him]  You 
may  call. 

DANIEL.  To-morrow  ? 

MARJORIE.  If  you  wish  :   yes. 

DANIEL.  When  ? 

MARJORIE.  Shall  we  say  five  ?    Or  six,  perhaps. 
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DANIEL.  To-morrow's  Saturday.  Five.  That  will 
give  me  longer. 

MARJOKIE.  [With  sudden  earnestness]  Mr  Farr. 

DANIEL.  Yes. 

MARJORIE.  I  warn  you  :  I  warn  you  :  and  I  shall 
not  do  it  again. 

DANIEL.  Of  what  do  you  warn  me  ? 

MARJORIE.  I  warn  you — against  me. 

DANIEL.  [Laughing]  Where  do  you  live  ? 

MARJORIE.  Beresford  House,  Hay  Hill,  Flat 
No.  17. 

DANIEL.  [Nodding]  Good. 

MARJORIE.  And — the  first  question  I  shall  put  to 
you — is  whether  you've  told  your  wife. 

DANIEL.  [Laughing]  That  will  be  your  first 
question  ?  Your — greeting  ? 

MARJORIE.  Yes. 

DANIEL.  [After  a  moment's  pause]  There's  one 
thing  I  want  to  tell  you — though  there's  really  no 
need — for  of  course  you  know  it  already. 

MARJORIE.  What  ? 

DANIEL.  I  believe  every  word  you  said  in  the 
box  this  afternoon. 

MARJORIE.  You  do  ? 

DANIEL.  I  am  certain.    Absolutely  certain. 

MARJORIE.  You  weren't,  then. 

DANIEL.  I  was  only  an  advocate,  then. 

MARJORIE.  Your  wife  said  no  one  would  believe. 

DANIEL.  Did  she  ? 

MARJORIE.  Yes.  Oh,  she  was  very  sweet  about 
it !  I  appreciated  her  sincerity. 
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DANIEL.  I  am  sure  that — if  you  told  her 

MARJORIE.  I  did. 

DANIEL.  She  will :  she  will :  I'm  quite  sure  of  that. 
What  worries  me  a  little,  is  the  question  of  your  child. 

MARJORIE.  Yes. 

DANIEL.  I'll  see  your  husband ;  he  seems  a  good 
fellow. 

MARJORIE.  He  is.  Splendid,  in  his  own  way.  A 
stupid  way. 

DANIEL.  I'll  see  him  :  I'll  do  all  that  can  be  done. 

MARJORIE.  You  will  ? 

DANIEL.  I'm  your  counsel  now  :  I'm  your  friend. 
And  tell  me — am  I  to  go  into  the  House  ? 

MARJORIE.  [With  a  shrug]  Dear  Mr  Farr,  we  shall 
be  joining  the  others  in  a  minute  or  two.  The  Silly 
Season  is  over. 

DANIEL.  Not  yet.  And  it  hasn't  been  silly : 
only  odd  and  unusual.  Tell  me  :  what  shall  I  do  ? 

MARJORIE.  [Lightly}  Does  it  matter  to  me  ? 

DANIEL.  Doesn't  it  ? 

MARJORIE.  Dear  Heaven,  why  should  it  ? 

DANIEL.  Won't  it  matter  ? 

MARJORIE.  If  it  did,  I'd  say  to  you,  you  have 
strong,  sturdy  limbs  of  your  own,  and  don't  need  a 
gilded  crutch.  .  .  .  And  you've  paid  me  a  very 
pretty  compliment,  and  I  shan't  in  the  least  resent 
your  merely  laughing  at  it  to-morrow. 

DANIEL.  I  wonder. 

MARJORIE.  My  telephone  number  is  Mayfair 
22456  :  I'm  not  in  the  book. 

DANIEL.  Why  do  you  give  it  to  me  ? 
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MARJORIE.  You'll  want  it  to-morrow. 

DANIEL.  Why? 

MARJORIE.  [Rising]  To  ring  me  up — and  tell  me 
you  can't  come. 

DANIEL.  [Springing  to  his  feet]  Marjorie ! 

For  a  moment  they  stand  face  to  face,  looking 
at  each  other :  he,  really  moved  ;  she,  smiling 
— half  moved  herself,  half  ironical.  ELLIS 
comes  in  and  goes  to  her. 

ELLIS.  I  beg  pardon,  my  lady — but  you're  wanted 
on  the  telephone. 

MARJORIE.  I  ? 

ELLIS.  Yes,  my  lady. 

MARJORIE.  Who  is  it  ? 

ELLIS.  Sir  Hector  Colladine,  my  lady. 

MARJORIE.  What !  ! ! 

ELLIS.  Yes,  my  lady. 

MARJORIE.  [Haughtily]  Tell  him 

DANIEL.  [Interrupting]  One  moment.    [To  ELLIS] 
There's  an  instrument  here.    Switch  it  up. 

ELLIS.  [To  MARJORIE]  My  lady  ? 

MARJORIE.  [After  a  moment's  pause  and  a  glance 
at  DANIEL]  Yes.  [ELLIS  goes. 

DANIEL.  Forgive  this  liberty.     But  you'd  better 
hear  what  he  wants. 

MARJORIE.    [Excitedly]    But    this    is    too    extra- 
ordinary !     And  I  really  can't  speak  to  him — I  can't ! 

DANIEL.  There's    the   child.    One    had   better — 
know.    Shall/-—? 

MARJORIE.  Would  you  ? 

DANIEL.  Of   course.    [He   goes   to   the   telephone, 
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and  takes  down  the  receiver]  Hullo.    Yes  :    she  is 
here  :    will  you  give  me  a  message  for  her  ?     That 
is  her  instruction  :    will  you  give  me  a  message  ? 
Very  well :    I  will  tell  her.     Please  hold  on.     [He 
puts  the  receiver  on  the  table  and  goes  to  MARJORIE] 
He  asks,  will  you  see  him  to-morrow  ? 
MARJORIE.  [Amazed]  He  wants  to  see  me  ? 
DANIEL.  Yes. 

MARJORIE.  [Quivering  with  indignation]  What  can 
we  have  to  say  to  each  other,  he  and  I  ? 

DANIEL.  You  had  better  see  him.    His  solicitor 
will  be  with  him,  of  course. 
MARJORIE.  You  think  I  had  ? 
DANIEL.  I  strongly  advise  it.    Yes. 
MARJORIE.  [After  a  moment's  pause]  Very  well. 
Say  at  four. 

DANIEL  returns  to  the  telephone  and  takes  up 

the  receiver. 

DANIEL.  To-morrow     at     four.       Four.       Yes : 
Beresford  House. 

He  hangs  up  the  receiver;   the  game  is  over 
in  the  other  room,  and  SIR  HARRISON, 
who  has  evidently  won,  is  noisily  shouting, 
"  Table    up ! "    ESMEE    comes   out   just 
as  DANIEL  is  hanging  up  the  receiver  :  she 
stands  on  the  threshold. 
ESMEE.  You've  been  telephoning,  Daniel  ? 
MARJORIE.  He  took  a   message   for   me.    Well, 
Mrs  Farr,  have  you  won  ? 

She  and  ESMEE  go  to  the  inner  room,  followed 
by  DANIEL,  as  the  CURTAIN  falls. 
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The  drawing-worn  in  MARJORIE'S  flat.  It  is  small, 
triangular  in  shape,  the  door  being  at  the  back,  a 
little  to  the  left.  Against  the  wall,  still  to  the 
left,  is  a  baby-grand  piano,  on  which  are  books, 
photographs,  flowers  in  bowls  ;  beyond  is  a  low 
settle,  and  an  armchair.  Across  the  room,  to  the 
right,  more  or  less  in  a  line  with  the  settle,  is  a  sofa ; 
beyond  this  again,  parallel  with  the  wall,  a  writing- 
desk,  and  behind  it  a  small  table,  on  which  is  a 
telephone.  The  fireplace  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
right  wall,  and  there  are  armchairs  on  each  side 
of  it.  To  the  left  of  the  fireplace  are  dwarf  book- 
shelves ;  on  the  ledge  of  this  are  more  photographs, 
flowers,  and  a  bowl  containing  gourds.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  room  is  distinctly  pleasant, 
made  so  more  by  the  personality  of  the  occupant 
than  by  the  furniture  and  appointments,  which 
are  of  the  dull  and  conventional  order.  With 
the  aid  of  a  bit  of  drapery  here  and  there,  a  picture 
or  two  with  a  splash  of  bright  colour,  MARJORIE 
has  contrived  to  relieve  the  heaviness  and  banality 
of  the  room,  and  to  render  it  almost  attractive. 

When  the  curtain  rises,  CYNTHIA  is  seated  in  one  of 
the  armchairs,  toasting  her  feet  before  the  fire. 
CAROLINE  is  ushered  in  by  ROSE,  a  trim,  pretty 
maid,  who  holds  the  door  open,  and  goes. 
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CYNTHIA.  [Jumping  up]  Caroline !  Fancy  your 
coming ! 

CAROLINE.  [Kissing  her]  She'll  be  in  soon,  Rose 
says. 

CYNTHIA.  [Dropping  on  to  the  sofa  and  drawing 
CAROLINE  down  beside  her]  Oh,  my  dear,  the  papers 
this  morning ! 

CAROLINE.  Full  of  it !  Columns  and  columns  ! 
As  though  there  were  nothing  else  happening  in  the 
world  ! 

CYNTHIA.  What  is  there  happening — compared 
with  a  sensational  Divorce  Case !  The  earthquake 
in  China  very  properly  gets  five  lines.  But  oh  ! 
That  leader  in  the  Trumpet ! 

CAROLINE.  A  leader !  Was  there  !  How  silly  of 
me  !  I  missed  it ! 

CYNTHIA.  A  leader  all  to  herself !  Headed  "  0 
Tempora,  0  Mores  !  " 

CAROLINE.  [Shaking  her  head]  Latin,  I  know.  But 
what  it  means — • — • 

CYNTHIA.  [Gleefully]  A  free  translation  —  0 
Marjorie,  how  could  you !  He  goes  for  her,  the 
old  gentleman  in  the  Trumpet — he  must  be  very 
old! 

CAROLINE.  Cynthia — 'between  you  and  me — do  you 
believe  her  story  ? 

CYNTHIA.  [Stoutly]  Of  course  I  don't !  Not  a 
word  !  Do  you  ? 

CAROLINE.  No.    But  I  mean  to  pretend  I  do. 

CYNTHIA.  Same  here.  I'll  tell  everyone — or  at 
least  nearly  everyone. 
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CAROLINE.  I'm  going  to  invite  people  to  meet  her. 
I've  sounded  one  or  two  :  they  said  they'd  like  to. 
They  seem  quite  keen. 

CYNTHIA.  Oh,  yes  :  they'll  come.  It  was  a  toss- 
up — should  she  be  "That  Dreadful '  Woman  "  or 
"  Poor  Lady  Marjorie  "  ?  The  Poor  Lady  Marjorie 
— has  it ! 

CAROLINE.  Her  pluck  is  so  wonderful !  And  her 
spirits  !  Wasn't  she  splendid  yesterday  ?  I'm  not 
sure  that  Mrs  Farr  liked  it. 

CYNTHIA.  Mrs  Farr  ?  Did  Marjorie  go  on  flirting 
with  the  great  Daniel  ? 

CAROLINE.  They  were  cut  out  the  first  rubber — 
and  had  a  very  long  talk.  And  afterwards  they  were 
partners  :  and  the  way  she  teased  him — you'd  have 
thought  they'd  known  each  other  for  years  !  The 
Farrs  drove  her  home.  Sir  Harrison  wanted  to. 

CYNTHIA.  Yes.  He  would.  They  were  saying 
last  night  that  he's  tired  of  Mary  Humperley.  Poor 
darling,  it  will  be  a  great  blow  to  her.  And  what 
will  Humperley  do,  without  him  ? 

MARJORIE  comes  in ;    CYNTHIA  jumps  up 
and  hugs  her  ;  so  does  CAROLINE. 

CYNTHIA.  Marjorie,  darling  ! 

MARJORIE.  [Kissing  her]  Cynthia !  And  you, 
Caroline  !  How  good  of  you  to  come !  Oh,  my 
dears,  I've  had  such  a  day  !  [She  takes  off  her  hat 
and  throws  it  on  to  a  chair.] 

CAROLINE.  [Sitting  on  the  sofa]  Where  have  you 
been  ? 

MARJORIE.  [Sitting  beside  her]  Hiding  my  babe  ! 
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What  a  business  !  Had  to  make  sure  I  wasn't  being 
followed.  But  I  don't  think  I  was.  Anyhow  she's 
safe. 

CYNTHIA.  [Dropping  into  the  chair  by  the  sofa] 
Marjorie  !  Have  you  seen  the  papers  ? 

MARJORIE.  No.  I  was  careful  not  to.  Are  they 
very  vitriolic,  Cynthia  ?  But  they  must  be.  You 
look  so  pleased ! 

CYNTHIA.  There's  a  leader  in  the  Trumpet — all 
about  you  ! 

MARJORIE.  I  seem  to  have  done  something  very 
remarkable.  Hose  tells  me  there  has  been  a  stream 
of  people  wanting  to  interview  me. 

CYNTHIA.  Yes,  dear :  you're  a  Celebrity :  the 
Woman  of  the  Hour :  the  Midnight  Hour !  Did 
she,  did  she  not  ?  All  London's  asking  it !  And 
here's  Caroline,  bristling  with  invitations  ! 

MARJORIE.  Caroline  !    Will  you  dare  ? 

Caroline.  [Consulting  her  tablets]  I  want  you  for 
lunch  on  Tuesday,  dinner  Wednesday  and  Friday, 
and  supper  to-morrow  week. 

CYNTHIA.  Caroline — I've  often  wondered — do  you 
and  Hamilton  ever  have  a  meal  by  yourselves  ? 

CAROLINE.  Don't  be  horrid,  Cynthia.  Marjorie, 
you'll  come  ? 

MARJORIE.  If  I'm  not  in  gaol. 

CAROLINE.  Gaol !    What  for  ? 

MARJORIE.  The  Court  gave  Hector  the  custody 
of  the  child.  And  he  shan't  have  her,  Court  or  no 
Court.  He's  coming  this  afternoon. 

CYNTHIA.  Hector  !    Impossible  !    Why  ? 
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MARJORIE.  I've  no  notion :  probably  to  speak 
about  Milly. 

CAROLINE.  Extraordinary — that  he  should.  .  .  . 
But  oh,  my  dear,  he's  such  a  good  fellow — I'm  sure 
— quite  sure  ! 

MARJORIE.  We'll  see. 

CYNTHIA.  When  is  he  coming  ? 

MARJORIE.  At  four. 

CYNTHIA.  [Looking  at  her  wrist-watch]  It's  a 
quarter  to  now.  [She  rises]  Come  along,  Caroline. 
He  won't  want  to  meet  us. 

CAROLINE.  [Rising  too]  Marjorie,  have  you  made 
a  note  ?  Lunch  on  Tuesday,  dinner  Wednesday 
and  Friday,  and  supper  to-morrow  week. 

MARJORIE  goes  to  her  desk,  and  writes  on  her 
tablets. 

CYNTHIA.  By  the  way,  Bertie  Welton  was  at  the 
Banning-Cottrells  last  night. 

MARJORIE.  [Indifferently]  Was  he  ? 

CYNTHIA.  And,  my  dear,  I  think  you  ought  to 
know — he  rather  swaggered. 

MARJORIE.  [Fiercely]  What ! 

CYNTHIA.  They  chaffed  him,  of  course — and  he 
went  about  declaring  that  he  had  "  done  his  gallant 
duty  in  the  witness-box  !  " 

MARJORIE.  The — worm  !  The  wretched  little 
worm  !  And  I've  no  man  I  can  send  to  kick  him  ! 

CYNTHIA.  You'd  better  ring  up  Harrods,  dear. 
They  might  find  a  way. 

MARJORIE.  I'll  ask  Hector. 

CYNTHIA.  You  won't ! 
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MARJOKIE.  Oh,  yes,  I  will.  Hector  will  do  it. 
Cynthia,  what  were  people  saying  about  me — • 
generally — last  night  ? 

CYNTHIA.  The  old  cats  were  very  active,  but  the 
kittens  were  with  you  :  the  kittens  were  solid.  So  were 
all  the  men :  of  course,  it  wasn't  what  you'd  call  a  Non- 
conformist party.  But,  my  dear,  don't  you  worry — 
you'll  live  it  down !  Bless  you,  you'll  laugh  it  down ! 

MARJORIE.  I'll  do  my  best.  But  there's  not  much 
laugh  left  in  me  to-day. 

CAROLINE.  [Patting  her  on  the  arm]  Your  friends 
will  stand  by  you — and  see  you  through. 

CYNTHIA.  Yes ;  Caroline  will  wrap  her  white 
table-cloth  round  you,  and  lunch  and  dine  you 
through.  Good-bye ! 

MARJORIE.  Good-bye,  Cynthia.  You've  been  a 
brick. 

CYNTHIA.  I  have,  rather.  I  said  a  thing  or  two 
to  Bertie  Welton  last  night,  that  he  didn't  like. 
Called  him  the  Purple  Passion  Flower :  not  very 
funny,  but  it  caught  on,  and  he  left  very  early. 
Come  along,  Caroline. 

She  kisses  MARJORIE  and  goes  to  the  door : 
MARJORIE  rings. 

CAROLINE.  Yes.  Good-bye,  dear  Marjorie.  [She 
kisses  her.] 

MARJORIE.  Good-bye.  And  I'm  very  grateful  to 
you — both. 

CYNTHIA.  [At  the  door]  Ah,  my  dear,  thank  your 
stars  you're  not  plain  Mrs  Jones,  of  Peckham ! 
Good-bye. 
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She  and  CAROLINE  go.  MAEJORIE  walks  to 
her  desk,  takes  up  a  letter  or  two,  that  she 
opens,  and  drops  into  the  waste  paper 
basket.  ROSE  comes  in. 

ROSE.  {Awkwardly]  If  you  please,  my  lady,  Sir 
Harrison  Peters  is  here. 

MARJORIE.  [Frowning]  Here  !    What  do  you  mean  ? 

ROSE.  [Looking  down]  Yes,  my  lady.  I  hope  I 
haven't  done  wrong. 

MARJORIE.  Didn't  I  give  strict  orders  I  was  in 
to  no  gentleman  at  all — except  Sir  Hector  and  Mr 
Farr? 

ROSE.  [More  and  more  timidly]  Yes,  my  lady. 
But  Sir  Harrison  insisted — said  he  had  something 
very  important.  .  .  . 

MARJORIE.  [Angrily]  You  had  your  orders. 

ROSE.  [Unhappily]  Yes,  my  lady. 

MARJORIE.  And  you  say  he's  here.    Where  ? 

ROSE.  In  the  dining-room. 

MARJORIE.  In  the  dining-room  !    Why  ? 

ROSE.  [Fingering  her  apron  and  keeping  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  floor]  He  came  about  ten  minutes  ago 
— and  asked,  was  there  anyone  with  you — and  I 
told  him — and  he  said,  could  he  wait.  .  .  . 

MARJORIE.  Rose,  Rose,  I  didn't  expect  this  of 
you  !  He  bribed  you,  of  course  ? 

ROSE.  [Tearfully]  Yes,  my  lady.  [She  produces  a 
five-pound  note.] 

MARJORIE.  [Looking  at  it]  Five  pounds  ! 

ROSE.  Yes,  my  lady.  Please  forgive  me.  It 
shall  never  occur  again.  It  was  the — temptation. 
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MARJORIE.  See  that  it  doesn't  occur  again.    He 
shall  have  his  note  back.    Put  it  on  my  desk.    And 
now — show  him  in. 
ROSE.  Yes,  my  lady. 

She  goes.     MARJORIE  is  very  angry,  but  she 
controls   herself,    sits   on    the    settle   and 
presents  a  smiling  face  when  ROSE  returns, 
ushering  in  PETERS. 
ROSE.  Sir  Harrison  Peters. 

She  goes.     PETERS  is  very  debonnaire  and 
gay,    and   dressed   with   scrupulous   care. 
He  has  brought  his  hat  and  stick  with  him, 
and  lays  them  on  the  chair  by  the  door. 
PETERS.  Dear  lady ! 

He  advances  briskly  to  MARJORIE,  who  holds 

out  her  hand,  over  which  he  bends  low. 
MARJORIE.  Sit  down.     {She  motions  him  to  the 
sofa :  he  sits]  This  is  an  unexpected  pleasure.    To 
what  am  I  to  attribute  it  ? 

PETERS.  To  the  natural  desire  of  a  friend  to 
convey  to  you  his  feelings  of  deepest  sympathy. 

MARJORIE.  Odd  !    I  thought  that  last  night 

PETERS.  Last  night  one  adopted  a  flippant  tone. 
Flippancy  seemed  indicated.  But  the  attacks  on 
you  in  the  Press  to-day  !  I  obeyed  an  impulse. 

MARJORIE.  [Suavely]  Charming  of  you  !    But  why 
this — surreptitious  entrance  ? 
PETERS.  I  hope  it  hasn't  annoyed  you  ? 
MARJORIE.  I  am — intrigued. 
PETERS.  Your  maid — who,   by  the   way,   seems 
devoted  to  you — told  me  that  our  Caroline  and 
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Miss  Dell  were  here.  We  know  that  Miss  Dell  has 
a  spiky  tongue.  I  preferred — I  fancied  perhaps  you 
would  prefer — that  she  should  be  unaware. 

MARJOEIE.  {Laughing}  That  the  great  Sir  Harrison 
Peters — the  Jupiter  of  Finance 

PETERS.  [Whimsically']  Ah,  don't  be  angry !  It 
was  just  a  caprice.  I  liked  the  idea  of  a — secret — 
between  us. 

MARJORIE.  Ah,  I  see  !    A  secret !    How  thrilling ! 

PETERS.  [Meekly]  Am  I  forgiven  ? 

MARJORIE.  Why  not  ?    You're  so  amusing  ! 

PETERS.  Very  much  in  earnest  to-day.  A  friend. 
I  came  to  tell  you  that  I  was  a  friend.  A  person  to 
build  on. 

MARJORIE.  [Looking  ironically  at  him]  Admir- 
able. And  you've  done  that :  you've  told  me. 
Well  ?  [He  hesitates]  Come  along,  friend !  Out 
with  it ! 

PETERS.  Yes.  .  .  .  There  are  .  .  .  certain  things 
.  .  .  one  finds  it  difficult  to  put  into  words.  .  .  . 

MARJORIE.  Such  an  adroit  spinner  of  phrases  as 
you ! 

PETERS.  [Still  somewhat  diffidently]  I  came  because 
— as  your  friend — it  had  occurred  to  me  that  there 
might  be  a — question  of  money. 

MARJORIE.  [Raising  an  eyebrow]  Money  ? 

PETERS.  A  vulgar  commodity — but  so  necessary  ! 
Your  family,  I  know,  is  not  in  a  position  to  afford 
you  material  assistance.  Sir  Hector  is  wealthy  : 
but  he  isn't  bound  to  make  you  an  allowance  :  and 
the  question  I  ask  myself  H — will  he  ? 
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MARJORIE.  Oh,  do  let  me  know  when  you've  had 
an  answer ! 

PETERS.  Lady  Marjorie,  I'm  almost  pathetically 
in  earnest ! 

MARJORIE.  And  I  almost  incredibly  not !  I  can't 
think  of  you  as  a  fairy  godmother.  Keally,  you 
haven't  the  figure  ! 

PETERS.  But  you  can  think  of  me  as  a  friend  ? 

MARJORIE.  You've  insisted  that  I  should  ! 

PETERS.  Yes.    "Will  you  ? 

MARJORIE.  Once  or  twice  yesterday,  in  a  case  that 
shall  be  nameless,  the  Judge  said  peevishly  to  cross- 
examining  counsel,  "  Let  us  get  on." 

PETERS.  Lady  Marjorie — if  your  husband — should 
refuse — there  would,  of  course,  be  eager  competition 
among  your  friends. 

MARJORIE.  Optimist ! 

PETERS.  And — in  the  list  of  those  friends — I  want 
you  to  put  me — at  the  top. 

MARJORIE.  In  capital  letters  ? 

PETERS.  The  very  biggest ! 

MARJORIE.  Sir  Harrison  Peters,  K.B.E.  ! 

PETERS.  Oh,  a  little  less  formal,  perhaps.  Plain 
Harrison  will  do — old  Harry,  if  you  like  !  By  the 
way,  the  Farrs  drove  you  home  last  night. 

MARJORIE.  Very  kindly.  Of  course  I  haven't  a 
car  of  my  own. 

PETERS.  [Gaily]  But,  my  dear  friend,  you  have  ! 

MARJORIE.  [For  a  moment  losing  self-control,  her 
eyes  flashing]  What ! 

PETERS.  [Unflinchingly    meeting    her    gaze]  Yes. 
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You  have.     A  very  charming  little   car — with  an 
all-weather  hood.    And  a  trustworthy  chauffeur. 

MARJORIE.  [Shrugging  her  shoulders,  and  resuming 
her  flippant  tone]  Wonderful !  And  the  car  won't 
turn  into  a  cockleshell  at  midnight — and  the 
chauffeur  into  a  white  rat  ? 

PETERS.  No.  You'll  find  them  both  very  solid 
and  substantial.  What  do  you  say  ? 

MARJORIE.  What  does  one  say  to  a  fairy  ?  The 
first  time  I've  met  one  ! 

PETERS.  Then  the  fairy  will  go  on — and  tell  you 
— that  this  flat  [He  looks  round]  really  is  unworthy 
of  you. 

MARJORIE.  Why  is  one  hired  flat  always  so 
absurdly  like  another  hired  flat ! 

PETERS.  [Tentatively]  Do  you  know,  there's  a 
quite  attractive  one  in  Cavendish  Square. 

MARJORIE.  [Affecting  great  delight]  Don't  say  it's 
mine — like  the  car  and  the  chauffeur  ! 

PETERS.  [Beaming]  But  it  is. 

MARJORIE.  Amazing  !    All  ready  to  go  into  ? 

PETERS.  The  essentials  are  there  :  furniture  and 
such-like  have  to  be  provided. 

MARJORIE.  And  who's  to  do  that  ? 

PETERS.  You. 

MARJORIE.  And  who's  to  pay  ? 

PETERS.  Again — you. 

MARJORIE.  But,  fairy  godmother — or  Little  Red 
Riding  Hood — you're  as  much  like  one  as  the  other — 
do  you  know  that  my  balance  at  the  Bank  is  so  small 
that  one  can't  see  it  without  a  magnifying-glass  ? 
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PETERS.  [With  a  flourish]  I'm  a  bit  of  a  conjuror — 
I  do  wonderful  things. 

MABJOBIE.  [Innocently]  Card  tricks  ? 

PETERS.  All  sorts  of  tricks  !  I  just  wave  my 
hand — and  say,  "  Hey  Presto."  Shall  I  go  on  ? 

MARJORIE.  I've  always  loved  conjurors. 

PETERS.  I'm  so  glad.  Well — you  must  help  me 
with  this  trick. 

MARJORIE.  Lend  you  my  watch — or  my  hand- 
kerchief ? 

PETERS.  You  just  write  the  name  of  your  Bank 
on  a  slip  of  paper — fold  it  up  very  small — and  give 
it  to  me. 

MARJORIE.  [Nodding]  While  you  shut  your  eyes. 

PETERS.  We  both  shut  our  eyes  !  And  to-morrow 
you  go  to  the  Bank 

MARJORIE.  Not  to-morrow — that's  Sunday — the 
dear  thing  will  be  closed !  But — tell  me  quick — 
what  shall  I  find  ? 

PETERS.  [After  a  moment's  pause,  speaking  very 
slowly]  You'll  find  you  have  ten  thousand  pounds 
there. 

MARJORIE.  A  miracle !  Ten  thousand  pounds  ! 
Just  come  of  themselves  ? 

PETERS.  [Gaily]  That's  the  trick !  Don't  ask  me 
how  it's  done  !  It's  my  own  invention  ! 

MARJORIE.  Extraordinary !  You  are  clever ! 
And  of  course — when  I've  got  through  those  ten 
thousand  pounds — I've  only  to  send  for  the  conjuror 
[She  pauses.] 

PETERS.  And  he  does  it  again  ! 
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MARJORIE.  Absolutely    splendid  !    Amazing  ! 

PETERS.  The  idea — smiles  to  you  ? 

MARJORIE.  It  positively — rollicks !  Makes  matters 
so  easy  !  And  the  car  !  So  unpleasant,  you  know 
— not  having  one  of  one's  own  ! 

PETERS.  [Beaming]  I'm  sure  you'll  like  your  little 
Wolseley. 

MARJORIE.  I'm  convinced  that  I  shall.  [With  a 
sudden  idea]  Oh  !  Sir  Harrison —  [She  pauses.] 

PETERS.  Yes  ? 

MARJORIE.  I  suppose — if  I  pressed  you — you'd 
take  a  ride  with  me — just  now  and  again — in  the 
little  Wolseley  ? 

PETERS.  [Laughing]  Just  now  and  again. 

MARJORIE.  And  come  to  tea — occasionally — in 
that  charming  flat — in  Cavendish  Square  ? 

PETERS.  Whenever  I'm  fortunate  enough  to  be 
invited. 

MARJORIE.  I  call  it  too  lovely.  Dear  me — wasn't 
that  a  ring  ? 

PETERS.  I  didn't  hear.    Are  you  expecting  anyone  ? 

MARJORIE.  Yes. 

PETERS.  [Rising]  Ah  !    Well — what  do  you  say  ? 

MARJORIE.  You've  done  all  the  saying. 

PETERS.  Yes.    Now  it's  your  turn. 

MARJORIE.  I  suppose  it  is.  Do  you  know,  I'm 
a  bit  of  a  conjuror  myself. 

PETERS.  [Smiling]  Are  you  though  ? 

MARJORIE.  Not  so  good  as  you,  of  course — but 
still.    ...    I  wave  my  wand — say  "  Hey  Presto — 
Abracadabra  " — and  produce.   .   .   . 
E 
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ROSE  comes  in  and  announces  "  Sir  Hector 
Colladine " ;  she  goes.  PETERS  starts, 
and  looks  angrily  at  MARJORIE,  then  at 
HECTOR  ;  HECTOR  stares  at  them  both. 
He  is  a  tall,  good-looking,  powerfully- 
built  man  of  thirty  or  so — of  the  athletic 
rather  than  of  the  intellectual  order. 
MARJORIE  has  risen  :  and  all  her  pent-up 
anger  bursts  forth. 

MARJORIE.  [In  cold,  cutting  tones']  Hector,  I've 
been  waiting  for  you.  Let  me  introduce  you  to 
Sir  Harrison  Peters — who  has  been  good  enough 
to  make  me  an — offer. 

HECTOR.  [Growling]  What ! 
MARJORIE.  Ten  thousand  pounds,  a  motor-car — 
and  a  flat  in  Cavendish  Square. 

PETERS.  [Moving   to   the    door]  Lady    Marjorie — 

with  your  permission 

HECTOR.  [Interposing]  Stop.  [To  MARJORIE]  Who 
is  this  man  ? 

MARJORIE.  [With  supreme  scorn]  I  have  met — it — 
once  or  twice.  They  say  it  made  millions  during 
the  War. 

HECTOR.  [Looking  grimly  at  PETERS]  Yes.  While 
millions — of  men — got  killed. 

PETERS.  [Fiercely]  I  don't  know  what  you  are 
doing  here,  sir.  You  will  please  let  me  pass. 

HECTOR.  [Standing  with  his  back  to  the  door, 
quietly,  as  he  looks  PETERS  up  and  down]  And  I 
suppose  he  has  a  flabby  heart — and  would  die  if  one 
kicked  him  downstairs. 
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MARJORIE.  [Gravely]  He  probably  would.  He 
doesn't  look  healthy. 

PETERS.  The  King's  Proctor  will  be  interested 
to  know  of  this  visit.  And  let  me  tell  you— Lady 
Marjorie  encouraged  me  to • 

MARJORIE.  He  bribed  my  maid  to  let  him  in.  His 
five -pound  note's  on  the  desk.  Let  him  take  it  away. 

HECTOR.  [Controlling  himself  with  difficulty,  as 
he  glares  at  PETERS]  Take  your — unpleasant — note, 
and  go. 

PETERS.  [Calmly]  A  bit  hard  on  the  maid,  eh  ? 
Probably  the  first  time  she's  seen  a  fiver. 

HECTOR.  Take  the  note.  And  quickly,  please — 
I'm  getting  impatient. 

MARJORIE.  [Laughing]  He's  a  dreadfully  bad-tem- 
pered man,  Sir  Harrison — and  so  strong  ! 

PETERS.  You're  discovering  qualities  in  him,  Lady 
Marjorie  ! 

HECTOR.  [With  a  step  towards  him]  Take  the  note 
— and  go. 

PETERS.  [With  a  shrug,  as  he  picks  up  the  note, 
which  he  proceeds  to  put  into  his  pocket-book]  Oh,  by 
all  means,  since  you  both  wish  it.  [He  turns  to  the 
door.] 

MARJORIE.  You've  got  off  rather  cheaply,  you 
know,  Sir  Harrison — for  you've  really  been  very 
impertinent.  And  don't  you  think  my  trick's 
nearly  as  good  as  yours  ? 

PETERS.  [Heartily]  Ever  so  much  better !  But 
then  you've  had  the  assistance  of  a — demobilised — 
husband.  [He  has  reached  the  door,  which  he  holds 
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open  ;  lie  addresses  HECTOR  with  mock  concern]  I  do 
hope  this  doesn't  mean — that  you're  being  called  up 
again  !     [With  a  cheer jul  nod  and  smile,  he  goes, 
dosing  the  door.] 
MARJORIE.  He  has  left  his  hat  and  stick. 

HECTOR  goes  to  the  chair,  picks  them  up,  and 
throws  them  unceremoniously  out  of  the 
door.  He  turns,  looks  at  Marjorie,  and 
stands,  irresolute,  not  knowing  what  to 
do  or  say.  There  is  a  moment's  silence. 
MARJORIE  suddenly  collapses  on  to  the 
sofa,  and  cries. 

MARJORIE.  You  see  !  That's  what  you've  exposed 
me  to ! 

HECTOR.  {Going  impulsively  to  her]  Marjorie ! 
Don't  cry  ! 

MARJORIE.  [Waving  him  off  and  drying  her  eyes] 
Go  away,  go  away — and  don't  call  me  Marjorie  ! 
How  dare  you  !  And  where's  your  solicitor  ?  Is  he 
waiting  outside,  on  the  mat  ?  Bring  him  in. 

HECTOR.  [Who  has  obediently  retreated,  staring  at 
her]  My  solicitor  ? 

MARJORIE.  [Impatiently]  Your  solicitor  —  yes  ! 
Haven't  you  brought  one  ? 

HECTOR.  [Completely  bewildered]  Why  on  earth 
should  I  ? 

MARJORIE.  You  mean  to  tell  me  you've  come — 
without  a  chaperon  ? 

HECTOR.  Of  course  I  have — yes — I've  come  to 
see  you.  And  a  good  thing  I  did  come.  It  seems 
I  was  needed. 
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MAEJORIE.  Oh,  any  man  would  have  done — any 
man  with  a  thick  pair  of  boots.  But  you  were 
useful — I  grant  that.  And  punctual — that  was 
always  your  quality.  Imagine  the  audacity  of  the 
creature  !  And  there  are  women  who  endure  him  ! 
Sit  down — 'and  tell  me  what  you  want.  You  shan't 
have  Milly. 

HECTOR.  [Letting  himself  drop  on  the  settle}  Milly  ? 
Where  is  she  ? 

MARJORIE.  Where  you  and  your  mother  and 
sister  will  never  find  her — never  !  You  can  send  me 
to  prison  if  you  like.  But  you  shan't  have  Milly. 
She's  mine. 

HECTOR.  [Slowly]  I  haven't  the  smallest  intention 
to  take  her  from  you. 

MARJORIE.  [Jumping  up]  What ! 

HECTOR.  Of  course.  Not  the  smallest.  Why 
should  I  ? 

MARJORIE.  [Sitting  again]  Oh,  that's  good  of  you 
— it  is  !  You  are  a  good  fellow  !  And  I  spent  hours 
hiding  her ! 

HECTOR.  What  on  earth  were  you  thinking  of  me  ? 
You  ought  to  have  known. 

MARJORIE.  Yes,  yes,  I  daresay.  I've  been  rather 
— upset.  It  has  all  been  so — dreadful.  But  why 
have  you  come  ?  Oh,  of  course — I  see.  The 
allowance. 

HECTOR.  [Slowly]  I've  not  come — to  talk  about 
money. 

MARJORIE.  But  I  shall  want  some  money,  you 
know — I  shall ! 
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HECTOR.  You  can  have  as  much  as  you  like — 
whatever  you  like.  Don't  you  know  that  ? 

MARJORIE.  [Moved]  You're  generous,  of  course — 
always  were.  Oh,  yes,  a  good  fellow — but  stupid — • 
that's  such  a  pity  ! 

HECTOR.  [Sadly]  Yes.    Can't  help  that — can  I  ? 

MARJORIE.  No,  no  :  I'm  not  blaming  you.  But 
you  know — your  solicitor — that's  why  one  has  a 
solicitor — he  could  have  done  all  that — the  money. 
I  mean.  Good  of  you,  all  the  same.  But  why  have 
you  come — if  it  wasn't  for  that — or  Milly  ? 

HECTOR.  When  I  saw  you  in  the  box  yesterday — 
the  first  time  for  fifteen  months 

MARJORIE.  That  was  your  fault,  you  know :  you 
didn't  try  to  see  me  before  ! 

HECTOR.  Yes,  I  know :  I've  been  an  awful  ass  ! 
But  I  was  away — kept  away — only  came  when 
they  wanted  me.  Yesterday — when  I  saw  you  in 
the  box.  .  .  .  [He  pauses.] 

MARJORIE.  Oh,  do  get  on  ! 

HECTOR.  I — believed — every  word  you  said. 

MARJORIE.  [Impatiently]  Of  course,  you  believed 
every  word  I  said  !  You  had  to,  as  it  was  true  ! 
But  how  was  it  you  didn't  believe  it  before  ? 

HECTOR.  Before  ? 

MARJORIE.  Before — yes  ;  before  !  Before  bringing 
the  action !  How  could  you  be  so  silly !  How 
could  you ! 

HECTOR.  [Shaking  his  head  ruefully]  I  don't  know. 
I  was  in  the  Himalayas.  They  sent  me  letters,  they 
sent  me  cables.  It  was  very  cold  up  there. 
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MARJORIE.  I  sent  you  a  cable. 

HECTOR.  I  never  got  it.  I  heard  of  it  yesterday 
for  the  first  time. 

MARJORIE.  You  knew  Bertie  Welton  ! 

HECTOR.  I  didn't.    I've  only  punched  his  head. 

MARJORIE.  Do  it  again,  do  it  again !  Cynthia 
says  he's  swaggering ! 

HECTOR.  Is  he  ?  By  Jove  !  I'll  very  soon  stop 
that. 

MARJORIE.  You  are  useful :  you  are  :  I  admit  it. 

And  now [She  rises]  Thank  you  ever  so  much  ! 

And  good-bye.  [She  rings.] 

HECTOR.  What  do  you  do  that  for  ? 

MARJORIE.  What  ? 

HECTOR.  Ring. 

MARJORIE.  Why,  for  Rose  to  open  the  door  for 
you,  of  course. 

HECTOR.  But  I'm  not  going. 

MARJORIE.  [Staring  at  him]  What  ? 

HECTOR.  I  mean  to  stay  here. 

MARJORIE.  Stay  here ! 

HECTOR.  Or  take  you  back  with  me. 

MARJORIE  bursts  into  a  peal  of  wild  laughter  : 
she  rocks  with  laughter.    ROSE  comes  in. 

ROSE.  Did  you  ring,  Madam  ? 

MARJORIE.  The  door,  Rose — the  door.  ...  All 
right ;  I'll  ring  again.  [ROSE  goes. 

MARJORIE.  My  dear  Hector,  this  is  too — lovely  : 
too  magnificently  idiotic  !  Have  you  forgotten  that 
you  divorced  me  yesterday  ?  Read  the  papers, 
Hector  !  You'll  find  they — mention  it ! 
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HECTOR.  [Doggedly]  When  I  saw  you  in  the  box — 

MARJORIE.  [Impatiently]  I  know,  I  know,  you've 
told  me  !  But  it's  too  late  ! 

HECTOR.  When  I  saw  you,  standing  up  there.  .  .  . 
[He  stops.] 

MARJORIE.  Well — well  ? 

HECTOR.  I  just  fell  in  love  with  you  again — • 
that's  all. 

MARJORIE.  [Laughing]  Oh,  Hector,  Hector ! 
That's  sublime  !  Really  it  is  ! 

HECTOR.  [Meekly]  Head  over  heels  !  More  than 
ever  I  did  !  Much  more  !  You  see,  I'd  forgotten — 
how  beautiful  you  are  ! 

MARJORIE.  [Trying  to  control  her  laughter,  going 
to  him,  and  sitting  in  the  chair  to  the  right  of  the  settle] 
My  dear  friend,  let's  be  serious.  Serious,  really ! 
You  can't  divorce  your  cake — and  eat  it !  We're 
divorced,  Hector — we  are — beautifully  divorced  ! 
And  in  six  months  we  can  marry  again. 

HECTOR.  No. 

MARJORIE.  What  do  you  mean,  no  ?  Of  course 
we  can.  And  look  here — there's  that  Shallerton 
girl :  she'll  make  you  an  ideal  wife.  Five  foot  eleven 
in  her  stockings  :  and  she  climbs  and  explores  and 
skies  and  plays  golf ;  and  she  talks  through  her  nose 
and  wears  flannel  undies,  so  your  mother  and  sister 
will  love  her. 

HECTOR.  They'll  never  trouble  you  again :  I've 
had  an  awful  row  with  them. 

MARJORIE.  Of  course,  they'll  never  trouble  me 
again — as  I  shall  never  see  them  again. 
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HECTOR.  You've  got  to  come  back  to  me. 

MARJORIE.  [Indignantly}  Never — 'never — I  won't ! 
Are  you  quite  mad  ? 

HECTOR.  They  tell  me  I  can  get  the  Court  to 
rescind  the  decree.  I've  only  to  make  the  applica- 
tion. 

MARJORIE.  But  you  won't  make  it !  You  daren't ! 
It  would  be  an  outrage  ! 

HECTOR.  We'll  go  abroad  for  a  year. 

MARJORIE.  [Scornfully]  The  Himalayas  ! 

HECTOR.  Paris — Egypt — wherever  you  like. 

MARJORIE.  [Firmly]  Hector :  it  won't  do  :  it's 
impossible :  absolutely,  finally.  It's  not  to  be 
thought  of  :  not  to  be  dreamed  of  !  I'm  not  your 
wife  any  more — and  I'm  not  going  to  be  your  wife 
any  more,  thank  you.  No  :  no  :  no  ! 

HECTOR.  Marjorie ! 

MARJORIE.  When  I  was  you  were  always  away : 
and  when  you  were  there  you  went  to  sleep  by  the 
fire.  No,  no,  it  won't  do  !  Ring  up  Cook's,  and 
see  whether  they  can't  find  a  new  mountain  for  you. 
Or  the  Foreign  Office,  and  ask  if  there  isn't  some 
nice  little  scrap  on  somewhere  !  Come,  come,  let's 
be  sensible.  You  can  see  Milly  every  week,  if  you 
like  :  let's  say  Tuesday  :  and  stop  and  have  lunch  : 
I'll  be  out.  And  in  time,  when  you've  married 
Aggie  Shallerton,  we'll  be  pals  again — tremendous 
pals  !  And  now,  dear  Hector,  you  really  must  go. 
We'll  forget  the  silly  things  you've  said — you  can't 
have  meant  them  !  [She  rises,  and  holds  out  her 
hand]  Good-bye. 
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HECTOR.  [Not  taking  her  hand  and  not  stirring] 
Is  there  another  man  ? 

MARJORIE.  [Stamping  her  foot]  Oh,  Heaven  send 
me  patience  !  Good-bye. 

HECTOR.  Because,  if  there  is,  I'll  kill  him. 

MARJORIE.  Oh,  Hector,  Hector,  you  donkey ! 

HECTOR.  [Fiercely]  Kill  him  !    yes  !     I  will ! 

There  is  a  moment's  silence  :  MARJORIE  gazes 
at  him  in  comic  despair — poor  HECTOR  is 
so  tragically  in  earnest.  ROSE  comes  in 
with  DANIEL. 

ROSE.  Mr  Farr.  [She  goes.] 

HECTOR.  [Jumping  up,  in  amazement]  Mr  Farr  ! 

DANIEL.  [Nodding  pleasantly  to  him]  Hullo,  Sir 
Hector !  Good  afternoon,  Lady  Marjorie.  [He 
shakes  hands  with  her]  What  has  become  of  the 
solicitor  ? 

MARJORIE.  [Laughing]  He  forgot  to  bring  one. 

HECTOR.  [Frowning,  to  DANIEL]  May  I  ask  what 
you  are  doing  here  ? 

DANIEL.  [Smiling]  Well,  if  it  comes  to  that,  I 
could  put  the  same  question  to  you  ! 

HECTOR.  [Sternly]  I  am  calling  on  my  wife,  sir. 

DANIEL.  But  she's  not  your  wife  any  more. 

MARJORIE.  Oh,  if  you  only  could  get  him  to 
realise  that ! 

HECTOR.  [Glaring  at  DANIEL]  I  can  understand 
why  you've  come,  sir.  To  apologise  for  your  abomin- 
able behaviour  in  Court  yesterday. 

DANIEL.  [Highly  amused]  My  dear  Sir  Hector  ! 

HECTOR.  [Shouting]  Abominable,  sir,  abominable  ! 
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My  wife  was  in  the  box — on  her  oath.  She  told  you 
what  had  happened — why  it  had  happened,  how  it 
had  happened.  She  explained  everything,  made  it 
perfectly  clear.  Why  in  blazes  didn't  you  believe  her  ? 

MARJORIE.  {Trying  in  vain  to  stop  him]  Hector, 
Hector ! 

HECTOR.  It  was  obvious,  sir :  there  couldn't  be 
the  least  doubt,  not  the  smallest,  that  she  was 
speaking  the  truth.  It  should  have  been  obvious, 
sir,  even  to  a  lawyer !  But  you  refused  to  admit 
it.  You  put  question  after  question — outrageous 
questions  !  I  was  so  furious  with  you  that  I  had 
to  leave  the  Court ! 

DANIEL.  [Gravely]  Sir  Hector,  I  entirely  and 
absolutely  agree  with  you  :  I  am  convinced  that 
every  word  that  Lady  Marjorie  said  was  true. 

HECTOR.  [Growling]  Very  well,  sir ;  very  well ! 
You've  the  decency  to  admit  that  to-day.  But  it 
would  have  been  more  to  the  point,  sir,  if  you'd 
done  so  yesterday ! 

DANIEL.  I  hadn't  the  privilege  of  knowing  Lady 
Marjorie  when  I  saw  her  in  Court  yesterday.  And 
we  lawyers,  Sir  Hector,  owe  a  duty  to  our  clients. 
We  act  on  their  instructions.  You  were  my  client. 
You  instructed  your  solicitor,  who  instructed  me. 
Why  didn't  you — who  had  been  the  lady's  husband 
— grasp  yesterday,  and  before  yesterday — what  you 
are  so  firmly  and  justly  convinced  of  to-day  ? 

HECTOR.  [Dropping  into  a  chair]  I  apologise,  Farr. 
You're  right,  of  course  :  she's  right.  I've  been  a 
monumental  idiot ! 
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DANIEL.  [To  MARJORIE]  I  imagine  Sir  Hector 
will  raise  no  difficulty  in  the  matter  of  the  child  ? 

HECTOR.  Of  course  I'll  raise  no  difficulty  :  is  it 
likely  I'd  take  the  child  from  her  ?  But  all  the 
same  may  I  ask — what  business  that  is  of  yours  ? 

MARJORIE.  [Impatiently]  Hector,  don't  be  so  silly  ! 
I  met  Mr  Farr  at  dinner  last  night — at  Hamilton's. 
And  I  want  advice. 

HECTOR.  [Rising,  truculently]  I  am  the  proper 
person  for  you  to  go  to — for  advice  ! 

MARJORIE.  [In  despair,  jumping  up]  He's  off  again ! 
Hector !  I  really  must  insist — on  your  going  at  once ! 

HECTOR.  [After  a  glance  at  her,  meekly]  Farr ! 
I  appeal  to  you  !  Help  me  ! 

DANIEL.  Help  you,  Colladine  ?    How  ? 

HECTOR.  I  want  her  to  forgive  me — to  come 
back  to  me  !  To  let  me  apply  to  the  Court  for  the 
decree  to  be  annulled. 

MARJORIE.  [To  DANIEL]  This  isn't  influenza — or 
delirium.  Oh  no.  He  means  it ! 

DANIEL.  [Not  unsympathetically,  as  he  looks  at 
HECTOR]  It  certainly  is — an  unexpected  develop- 
ment. .  .  . 

HECTOR.  Of  course — I  realise  that — but  isn't  it 
natural  ?  Help  me,  Farr !  Put  the  case  to  her ! 
Tell  her,  show  her,  that  it's  the  best  thing  to  do, 
the  right  thing  to  do  !  I've  been  on  my  knees  to 
her — she  only  laughs.  Farr  !  W ill  you  help  ? 

DANIEL.  I'll  try. 

MARJORIE.  [With  an  angry  shrug]  Not  the  least 
use,  I  assure  you. 
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HECTOR.  [Eagerly,  to  DANIEL]  You  will  ?  You 
promise  me  that  ? 

DANIEL.  I'll  try  my  very  hardest. 

HECTOR.  [Wringing  his  hand]  I'm  grateful :  I'm 
awfully  grateful.  And  I  apologise  for  what  I  said 
before — but  you'll  make  allowances,  I  know.  You 
see,  I'm  not  clever,  Parr,  like  you.  I  can't  argue. 
Do  what  you  can  for  me — she'll  listen  to  you.  Get 
her  to  come  back  to  me,  Farr  !  Marjorie,  I'll  ring 
up  later ! 

MARJORIE.  Don't  do  that,  Hector — it  won't  be 
the  least  good  :  merely  a  waste  of  three  halfpence  ! 
Believe  me,  my  answer  is  no  :  emphatically  NO  ! 

HECTOR.  Farr  :   you'll  try  ? 

DANIEL.  Yes. 

HECTOR.  [Going  to  the  door]  Thank  you,  thank 
you.  Marjorie,  I'll  ring  up  ! 

He  goes.  MARJORIE  walks  angrily  to  and 
fro.  DANIEL  sits  on  the  settle,  and  judici- 
ally crosses  his  legs. 

MARJORIE.  Now  who  in  this  world,  in  this  crazy, 
topsy  -  turvy  uncomfortable  world,  could  have 
imagined  that  ? 

DANIEL.  It's  odd  :  but,  as  he  says,  not  altogether 
unnatural. 

MARJORIE.  [Angrily]  What ! 

DANIEL.  [Placidly]  I  am  bound  to  admit — not 
altogether  unnatural. 

MARJORIE.  [Pausing  in  front  of  him]  You're  not 
really  going  to — — 

DANIEL.  Plead  for  him  ?     Oh,  yes.    I  am. 
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MARJORIE.  [Stamping  her  foot]  I  won't  have  it ! 

DANIEL.  I'm  afraid  you  must. 

MARJORIE.  [With  a  shrug]  Tiresome  man !  Very 
well.  At  least,  be  brief  ! 

She  goes  to  the  sofa  :  on  the  way,  she  takes  a 
cigarette  from  the  box  and  lights  it.  She 
coils  herself  up  in  the  sofa,  ostentatiously 
turning  away  from  DANIEL. 

DANIEL.  I  will :  I'll  put  it  in  a  sentence.  He  has 
been  very  foolish  :  evidently  carried  away  by  what 
his  mother  and  sister  had  told  him.  But  he's  a 
good  fellow,  and  he  loves  you. 

MARJORIE.  [Addressing  the  wall]  He  bores  me. 

DANIEL.  The  "  he  loves  you "  cancels  the  "  he 
bores  you."  And  what  he  has  said  about  the  child 
— about  you — proves  him  such  a  tremendously 
decent  chap  that  he  deserves  to  be — forgiven. 

MARJORIE.  I'm  listening  patiently.    Any  more  ? 

DANIEL.  I  could  speak  to  you  for  an  hour  without 
advancing  any  more  powerful  argument.  Lady 
Marjorie,  women  are  bored  by  merely  good  men, 
and  made  unhappy  by  merely  clever  ones.  Marriage 
is  often  a  condition  of  brilliant  misery,  often  one  of 
happy  dulness.  Of  the  two  the  latter  is  preferable. 

MARJORIE.  [Swinging  round  to  him]  Thank  you 
very  much  ;  and  as  we're  exchanging  platitudes,  let 
me  say  that,  having  tried  happy  dulness  and  not 
liking  it,  I'll  have  brilliant  misery  next  time,  please, 
the  least  bit  underdone.  And  now  [She  gets  up, 
throws  away  her  cigarette  and  rings]  as  you've  nobly 
kept  your  promise,  we'll  have  tea.  Don't  start  the 
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subject  again,  because  if  you  do,  I'll  have  violent 
hysterics  on  the  hearthrug,  and  you  wouldn't  like 
that,  would  you  ? 

DANIEL.  [Laughing}  I  certainly  shouldn't — I'm 
quite  incapable  of  rendering  First  Aid.  All  the 
same — aren't  you  rather  cruel  ? 

MARJORIE.  [Going  back  to  the  sofa,  and  sitting'} 
Oh,  you  men !  Your  idea  of  feminine  cruelty ! 
Let  me  tell  you,  Mr  Farr,  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  this  country  there  are  women 
being  bored  by  their  husbands  to  such  a  degree  of 
flattened  pulp — that  one  must  go  back  to  Chinese 
torture  to  find  a  parallel  of  suffering !  Well,  that's 
over. 

DANIEL.  [Whimsically']  So  I've  failed  ! 

MARJORIE.  Absolutely.    Next  case. 

DANIEL.  What  will  you  do  with  him  ? 

MARJORIE.  Oh,  in  a  week  or  two  he'll  find  an 
expedition  going  off  somewhere — or  hear  of  a  strange 
beast  that  he  hasn't  yet  shot.  He'll  soon  forget 
about  me.  [RosE  comes  in. 

MARJORIE.  Tea,  please. 

ROSE.  Yes,  my  lady.  [She  goes. 

MARJORIE.  By  the  way,  did  you  tell  your  wife  ? 

DANIEL.  Eh  ? 

MARJORIE.  That  you  were  coming  here  ? 

DANIEL.  Oh,  yes  !     Yes.    Of  course. 

MARJORIE.  And  what  did  she  say  ? 

DANIEL.  She  laughed. 

MARJORIE.  Did  she  ? 

DANIEL.  And  said — shall  I  repeat  it  ? 
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MARJORIE.  Why  not  ? 

DANIEL.  She  said — there's  something  about  Lady 
Marjorie — that  I  rather  like. 

MARJORIE.  Sweet  of  her,  that. 

DANIEL.  Yes.    Oh,  she's  splendid  ! 

MARJORIE.  I  rather  thought — yesterday — that  she 
didn't  quite  like  me. 

DANIEL.  [Gaily]  You  see  :    you're  mistaken  ! 

MARJORIE.  Evidently.  And  I'm  glad.  Well — 
how  about  you  ? 

DANIEL.  Me  ? 

MARJORIE.  As  you — reflected — this  morning — on 
the  events  of  last  night  ? 

DANIEL.  Our  talk,  you  mean  ? 

MARJORIE.  [Nodding]  Yes. 

DANIEL.  [Slowly,  still  nursing  his  knees]  I  had  the 
idea — that  I  was — the  least  bit — silly. 

MARJORIE.  [Gravely]  Perhaps  the  very  least  bit. 

DANIEL.  [Bursting  into  a  great,  boyish  laugh] 
Colossally  silly !  .  .  .  I  don't  know  what  was  the 
matter  with  me ! 

MARJORIE.  [Laughing  too]  The  mighty  brain — 
downed  tools  !  Unbent — took  a  rest — condescended 
to  frivolity  !  But — for  all  that — you  didn't  ring 
me  up. 

DANIEL.  To  say  I  wasn't  coming  ? 

MARJORIE.  Yes. 

DANIEL.  To  tell  you  the  truth  I'd  forgotten  the 
number.  And  you're  not  in  the  book. 

MARJORIE.  I  told  you  I  wasn't :  and  that  you'd 
better  write  it  down. 
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DANIEL.  Yes.    Careless  of  me. 

MARJORIE.  You  would  have  rung  up,  if  you'd 
remembered  ? 

DANIEL.  Dear,  dear,  must  I  answer  that  question  ? 

MARJORIE.  Just  yes  or  no,  please. 

DANIEL.  [Appealing  to  an  imaginary  Judge}  Your 
Lordship — — 

MARJORIE.  The  Court  sees  no  reason  why  the 
answer  should  not  be  given. 

DANIEL.  {Whimsically}  Very  well  then  :  yes  :  I 
would ! 

ROSE  comes  in  with  the  tea-tray  on  a  little 
table,  which  she  places  in  front  of 
MARJORIE. 

MARJORIE.  [Carelessly}  You'd  have  had  a  cold  ? 

DANIEL.  Been  prevented  by  a  most  important 
engagement. 

MARJORIE.  A  cold  would  have  been  better — an 
influenza-ish  cold.  Remember  that,  next  time. 

DANIEL.  Thank  you,  I  will.  You're  probably 
right.  [ROSE  goes. 

MARJORIE.  [As  she  pours  out  the  tea}  It's  delightful 
to  find  you  so  splendidly  reasonable  again  to-day — 
your  own  legal,  austere,  responsible  self.  It  em- 
boldens me  to  make  a  confession. 

DANIEL.  Confession  ? 

MARJORIE.  Yes.    Milk  and  sugar  ? 

DANIEL.  Please.  [He  rises  and  goes  to  her.} 

MARJORIE.  [Handing  him  the  cup}  I  was  so  furious 
with  you  yesterday 

DANIEL.  [Amazed]  You  were  ? 
F 
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MARJORIE.  [Dropping  lumps  of  sugar  into  her  own 
cup]  So  angry,  because  of  those  questions  you  put 
to  me,  the  bland  way  in  which  you  swept  aside  my 
poor  protestations  [She  pauses  and  looks  at  him] 
that — at  dinner — and  after — I  flirted  with  you — • 
all  I  knew ! 

DANIEL.  [With  genuine  surprise]  Did  you  ? 

MARJORIE.  You  had  no  suspicion  ? 

DANIEL.  None.    I  meet  so  few  women — like  you. 

MARJORIE.  I  was  just  a  wild,  mad  creature — with 
one  idea,  one  desire- — to  lead  you  on — and  get  you 
— to  make  a  fool  of  yourself  !  There  ! 

DANIEL.  [Looking  curiously  at  her]  By  Jove ! 
Fancy  !  To  punish  me  ?  Eh  ? 

MARJORIE.  You  rather  deserved  it,  you  know. 

DANIEL.  Well  now — honestly — I  don't  think  I  did. 

MARJORIE.  It  was  your  fiendish  cleverness  that 
was  so  hard !  You  were  so  clever,  so  abominably 
clever !  It  wasn't  my  truth  against  your  truth — 
but  my  brain  against  your  brain — and  what  chance 
had  I  ?  There  I  was,  frightened  and  flustered,  the 
Court  packed  with  gloating  harpies — and  a  Judge 
who  was  making  jokes — and  you,  grave  and  dignified, 
gently  and  courteously  tossing  my  poor  little  answers, 
turning  them  inside  out,  making  them  seem  ridiculous 
— and  me  !  And  then,  with  the  same  exquisite 
politeness,  putting  another  odious,  insinuating 
question.  Cake  ?  [She  offers  him  the  tray] 

DANIEL.  Thanks.  I'll  have  a  biscuit.  [He  takes 
one,  goes  back  to  the  settle,  with  his  cup  in  his  hand, 
and  sits]  It  was  hard  on  you.  I'm  sorry.  I  hate 
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those  Divorce  cases.  Most  of  the  women  do  lie,  of 
course — and  most  of  the  men  too.  I  ought  to  have 
known.  But,  after  all,  who  could  have  thought 

MARJORIE.  Oh,  I  quite  admit  that.  And  anyhow 
you've  made  amends.  I  merely  wanted  to  explain 
to  you — why — I  was  such  a  fiend. 

DANIEL.  [Thoughtfully,  as  he  nibbles  his  biscuit] 
Deliberately  trying — to  captivate  me  ? 

MARJORIE.  Oh,  doing  my  very  hardest !  There 
were  two  me's  yesterday — the  one  a  perfect  brute — 
feeling  like  some  wild  animal  that  had  been  in  a 
cage  all  day  and  prodded  with  sticks — the  other 
quite  shocked,  aghast,  crying  breathlessly,  "  Oh, 
my  dear,  my  dear,  what  are  you  doing  ?  "  There  ! 
Can  you — understand  ? 

DANIEL.  Oh,  yes.  [He  sips  his  tea]  And  I  re- 
member— you  warned  me. 

MARJORIE.  That  was  the  other  me — got  a  word  in. 
You  had  asked  me — about  the  seat  in  the  House. 

DANIEL.  [Laughing]  Yes.  Quite  mad  !  Have  you 
told  anyone  ? 

MARJORIE.  [Gravely]  Every  person  I've  met. 

DANIEL.  You've  not  breathed  a  word  to  a  soul. 

MARJORIE.  [Laughing]  Of  course,  if  you  know. 

DANIEL.  [Carelessly]  Oh,  I  know !  By  the  way, 
I've  refused  it. 

MARJORIE.  You  have  ? 

DANIEL.  Yes. 

MARJORIE.  Why  ? 

DANIEL.  I  fancy  I  should  have  refused  it  anyhow. 
You  said  something  about  a  gilded  crutch.  .  .  . 
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MARJORIE.  Did  I  ?    I've  forgotten. 

DANIEL.  And  to  go  into  politics — merely  to  get 
on.  .  .  .  Become  a  party  hack.  .  .  . 

MARJORIE.  You've  actually  refused  ? 

DANIEL.  [Nodding]  I  have.  [He  laughs]  So,  you 
see,  I'll  never  be  Lord  Chancellor !  Just  a  plain 
Judge,  perhaps,  some  time. 

There  is  a  moments  silence. 

MARJORIE.  What  does  your  wife  think  ? 

DANIEL.  [Restlessly]  Oh,  she  agrees,  she  agrees. 
[He  rises,  and  puts  his  cup  on  the  table]  May  I  have  a 
cigarette  ? 

MARJORIE.  The  box  is  on  that  table.  I'll  have 
one  too. 

DANIEL  fetches  the  box  :  offers  it  to  her  : 
she  takes  one,  so  does  he.  He  strikes  a 
light  for  her,  holds  it,  then  lights  his  own. 

DANIEL.  {Walking  away,  and  standing  with  his 
back  half  turned  to  her]  All  the  same,  it  would  have 
been  very  awkward  for  you. 

MARJORIE.  What  ? 

DANIEL.  If  your  little  plan  had  succeeded  ! 

MARJORIE.  Oh,  it  was  too  transparent ! 

DANIEL.  And  I  had  fallen  in  love  ! 

MARJORIE.  [Laughing]  Heaven  !  What  should  we 
have  done  ? 

DANIEL.  If  I'd  only  known — if  I'd  had  the  least 
idea 

MARJORIE.  Of  my  feeble  wickedness  ? 

DANIEL.  Td  have  pretended  too — I'd  have  fooled 
you  !  I'd  have  come  in  this  afternoon,  looking  pale 
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and  haggard — and  said,  Marjorie,  Marjorie,  I  love 
you ! 

MAKJORIE.  [Laughing]  Just  like  that  ? 

DANIEL.  [Gaily]  Not  convincing,  eh  ?  Not  ardent 
enough  ? 

MARJORIE.  The  least  bit — tepid. 

DANIEL.  I'll  try  again.  Marjorie,  Marjorie — dear 
Marjorie — I  love  you. 

MARJORIE.  [A  little  embarrassed]  Much  better — 
oh,  ever  so  much  !  Will  you  have  some  more  tea  ? 

DANIEL.  And  I'd  have  seized  your  hand — that's  the 
right  thing,  isn't  it  ? — and  have  covered  it  with 
kisses  ! 

He  stalks  up  to  her  and  is  about  to  take  her 
hand. 

MARJORIE.  [Jumping  up]  Oh,  I've  dropped  my 
cigarette  ! 

He  stoops,  picks  it  up  and  places  it  in  the 
tray  ;  she  sits  again  ;  he  fetches  the  box 
and  offers  it  to  her. 

DANIEL.  Have  another.  [She  takes  one :  he 
strikes  a  light  for  her]  Was  I  more  convincing  that 
time  ? 

MARJORIE.  Splendid — the  real  Du  Maurier  touch  ! 
You're  sure  you  won't  have  some  more  tea  ? 

DANIEL.  No,  thanks.    I  must  be  off. 

MARJORIE.  [Rising]  I  suppose  you've  lots  to  do. 
You  know,  I'm  so  glad  you  told  your  wife. 

DANIEL.  [Standing  with  his  back  turned  to  her  as  he 
extinguishes  his  cigarette  in  the  tray]  I  didn't. 

MARJORIE.  What ! 
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DANIEL.  No  :   I  didn't.        % 

MARJORIE.  But  you  said 

DANIEL.  Yes.    I  lied. 

MARJORIE.  Why  didn't  you  tell  her  ? 

DANIEL.  She  wouldn't  have  liked  my  coming. 
And  I  wanted  to  come. 

There  is  a  moments  constrained  silence. 
And  she  is  distressed — at  my  refusing  the  seat. 
She's  very  ambitious — for  me. 

[Silence  again. 
She  associates  my  refusal — somehow — with  you. 

MARJORIE.  [Very  distressed]  Mr  Farr ! 

DANIEL.  [Lifting  his  head}  Yes,  yes,  I'll  be  going. 
.  .  .  My  little  friend,  I'm  nearly  fifty — old  enough 
to  be  your  father.  .  .  .  And — for  all  that — it  may 
amuse  you  to  know — that  your  plan — succeeded. 

MARJORIE.  [With  an  effort  at  gaiety,  as  she  throws 
her  cigarette  into  the  fire]  Come,  come — the  acting's 
over  ! 

DANIEL.  Yes.  It  is.  [He  turns,  and  faces  her] 
As  a  fact — a  plain  and  sober  fact — whatever  that 
malady  may  be  that's  known  as  love — I've  got  it, 
I've  caught  it !  Lady  Marjorie,  it's  gloriously 
idiotic — but  true  for  all  that — I  love  you  ! 

MARJORIE.  [Aghast]  You  don't !  You're  just 
making  fun  of  me  ! 

DANIEL.  [Quietly]  Don't  you  know  ?  [She  tries 
to  answer,  but  cannot]  Of  course  you  do.  [She  still 
is  unhappily  silent]  Say  something.  You  ought  to. 

MARJORIE.  I'm  grieved — I'm  unspeakably  grieved! 
But — truly — is  it  possible  ?  Come — is  it?  We've 
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been  together — four  or  five  hours  in  all !  Two  days 
ago — you  weren't  even  aware — of  my  existence. 
Tell  me — oh,  I  do  beg  of  you  to  tell  me — that  you're 
only  trying  to  punish  me  now — that  you're  merely 
pretending ! 

DANIEL.  [In  the  same  quiet  tone]  Very  well — let's 
call  it  that.  Let's  say  it's  merely  pretence  that, 
when  my  finger  touched  yours,  as  I  held  the  match 
for  you  just  now,  every  nerve  in  my  body  tingled. 
That  I'm  only  pretending  when  I  tell  you  that  I'd 
give — oh,  what  wouldn't  I  give — to  put  my  face 
close  to  that  marvellous  face  of  yours — and  my  lips  on 
your  lips  ! 

MARJORIE.  {Retreating,  in  real  alarm]  Mr  Farr ! 
Think,  think  !  Your  wife  and  your  children  ! 

DANIEL.  [Chuckling]  And  myself — a  highly  re- 
spectable, elderly  K.C. !  Oh,  yes,  I've  been  thinking 
of  all  that — it's  thumping  against  my  ribs  !  But 
there  seem  to  be  two  me's  now — as  there  were  in 
you  yesterday. 

MARJORIE.  Yesterday — that  was  yesterday !  We'll 
blot  it  out — forget  it !  And  I  beg  of  you  to 
forgive  me.  You  can't  imagine  how  I  hate  myself 
for  what  I  have  done — or  rather,  tried  to  do.  Because 
I  still  won't  believe  that  you're  serious.  Remember 
that — when  you  think  of  to-day — I  don't — shall 
never — believe  you  were  serious  ! 

DANIEL.  That's  the  best,  of  course — that's  the 
best.  Well,  I've  made  sufficient  exhibition  of  myself. 
Good-bye. 

He  holds  out  his  hand  ;   she  gives  him  hers . 
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DANIEL.  [With  a  laugh]  There  was  a  look  in  your 
eyes,  you  know. 

MARJORIE.  [Remorsefully]  Oh,  I  was  wicked ! 
DANIEL.  [Still  holding  her  hand,  and  drawing  her 
to  him]  The  look's  still  there.  .  .  . 

MARJORIE.    [Trying    to   free    herself]    No,     no ! 
Good-bye ! 

DANIEL.  But  it  is.  ... 
MARJORIE.  [In  alarm]  Mr  Farr  !  Mr  Fair  ! 
DANIEL.  [Wildly]  It  is,  it  is  !    Marjorie  ! 

Losing  all  control,  he  flings  his  arms  around 
her — and  kisses  her  passionately.     To  her 
amazement  she  lets  him :    he  kisses  her 
again  and  again.    Suddenly  the  telephone- 
bell  rings.    She  rushes  away  from  him. 
MARJORIE.  The  Voice  of  Heaven !    We're  absol- 
utely mad  !     Go  !     Go  quickly  ! 

DANIEL.  Yes.    But,  Marjorie  :  you  love  me. 
MARJORIE.  No,  no,  I  don't !     Not  another  word ! 
You  must  go. 

DANIEL.  Yes.    But — you  do  love  me,  Marjorie.  .  .  . 
He  looks  quietly  at  her  and  goes.     The  bell 

still  rings.    She  stands  there. 
MARJORIE.  I    let   him   kiss    me.    I    kissed   him. 
Great  Heaven,  I  did  ! 

The  bell  still  rings :   she  goes  to  the  telephone 

and  takes  down  the  receiver. 

Hullo — hullo — who    are    you  ?     Who  ?    Hector  ! ! ! 
Oh! 

She    indignantly    replaces   the   receiver    and 
moves  away.    The  CURTAIN  falls. 


ACT  III 


ACT  III 

MARJORIE'S  drawing-room  ;  it  is  the  afternoon  of  the 
next  day.  HAMILTON  is  seated  by  the  fire : 
MARJORIE  is  pacing  nervously  to  and  fro. 

MARJORIE.  It's  most  vexing,  Hamilton — really  it 
is !  I  don't  want  to  see  her :  I  don't  in  the  least 
want  to  see  her  !  I  resent  it  exceedingly  !  And — 
when  you  rang  up — why  didn't  you  tell  me  ? 

HAMILTON.  [Gravely]  It's  not  the  sort  of  thing  one 
can  discuss — over  the  telephone. 

MARJORIE.  If  you  had,  I'd  have  said — • — 

HAMILTON.  I  was  afraid  that  you  would. 

MARJORIE.  So  you  took  it  on  yourself  - 


HAMILTON.  [Turning,  and  looking  at  her]  Yes.  I 
thought  I  was  entitled  to. 

MARJORIE.  [With  a  resigned  shrug]  I  suppose  you 
are  :  yes.  Oh,  you're  a  very  dear  thing,  but  .  .  . 
[She  rings']  Well,  I  must  let  Rose  know.  [She  rings] 
Oh,  I  wish  I  were  on  a  nice  little  South  Sea  island  ! 

HAMILTON.  It  was,  of  course,  rather  a  liberty.  .  .  . 

MARJORIE.  [Impatiently]  All  right,  dear  Hamilton, 
you're  forgiven.  But  what  was  it  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
said  to  his  dog  ?  "  Diamond,  Diamond,  thou  little 
knowest.  .  .  ."  [RosE  comes  in. 

MARJORIE.  I'm  in  to  Mrs  Farr  when  she  calls. 

ROSE.  Yes,  my  lady.    [She  goes.] 
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MARJORIE.  [Sitting  on  the  sofa]  What's  so  amazing 
is — that  she  should  have  gone  to  you. 

HAMILTON.  She  knew  I  was  your  oldest  friend. 
And  it  appears  he  told  her  everything  that  had 
happened. 

MARJORIE.  That's  odd  too.  And  anyhow  nothing 
very  particular — did  happen. 

HAMILTON.  [Rising,  and  going  to  her]  Enough, 
apparently,  to  make  him  ask  her — would  she  divorce 
him. 

MARJORIE.  [Staring]  What ! ! ! 

HAMILTON.  Yes. 

MARJORIE.  Incredible!    He  actually  asked  her 

HAMILTON.  Yes.    So  she  came  to  me. 

MARJORIE.  Ah  me,  what  a  life  !  And  you've  put 
on  your  longest  face — to  ask  me  to  be  nice  to  the 
lady. 

HAMILTON.  Yes. 

MARJORIE.  And  mop  up  her  tears. 

HAMILTON.  Don't  be  afraid.  She's  not  that  sort. 
There'll  be  no  tears. 

MARJORIE.  Of  course  there  will !  Bucketsful ! 
And  she'll  take  her  999  years'  lease  out  of  her  bag, 
and  flourish  it  in  my  face  ! 

HAMILTON.  [Sitting  beside  her]  Marjorie !  Don't 
make  fun  of  her. 

MARJORIE.  How  can  I  help  it,  when  you  wear 
that  expression !  If  you  knew  how  appallingly 
dismal  you  look ! 

HAMILTON.  Do  I  ? 

MARJORIE.  Every    breath    you    draw    wafts    a 
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reproach  :  and  I  feel  that  only  a — safety-pin — holds 
back  an  avalanche  of  fine,  fruity  Early  Victorian 
maxims — that  are  bursting  to  leave  their  moth- 
eaten  copy-books  and  drench  and  drown  me  ! 

HAMILTON.  [Sententiously]  The  copy-book  maxims 
are  written  across  the  sky. 

MARJORIE.  They  used  to  be,  dear  Hamilton : 
now  the  signs  in  the  sky  only  advertise  soaps  and 
whiskeys. 

HAMILTON.  [With  an  angry  movement]  Perhaps  I'd 
better  go. 

MARJORIE.  [Restraining  him]  No,  no,  you  must 
wait  at  least  till  she  comes.  You  say  she'll  be  here 
soon  ? 

HAMILTON.  Yes. 

MARJORIE.  Perhaps  she'll  let  you  stay — while  we 
have  our  sweet  little  talk. 

HAMILTON.  I  imagine  she'd  rather  .  .  . 

MARJORIE.  [With  a  shrug]  Oh,  yes,  of  course, 
she'll  rather !  Anyhow,  wait.  It  will  be  less 
awkward.  I  wonder,  does  one  have  a  kind  of — 
funereal  tea — on  these  occasions  ? 

HAMILTON.  [Reproachfully]  Marjorie ! 

MARJORIE.  [Freakishly]  "  I  want  my  Daniel." 
"  Milk,  or  a  slice  of  lemon  ?  "     "  Give  me  back  my 
Daniel !  "     "  Won't    you    try    this    cake  ?  "     No— 
the  least  bit  incongruous.     We  won't  have  tea. 

HAMILTON.  [Ruffling  his  hair]  I  can't  make  you 
out ! 

MARJORIE.  Of  course  you  can't  make  me  out. 
I  can't  make  myself  out.  Do  we  know  what  we 
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are  ?  Of  course  not — half  the  fun  in  life  would  be 
gone.  Incidentally — to  the  untrained  eye  of  the 
superficial  observer — I  seem  to  have  been  a  little 
beast — eh  ? 

HAMILTON.  [Nodding]  Yes. 

MARJORIE.  [Laughing]  Thank  you  so  much.  All 
the  same — rather  a  nice  little  beast — don't  you 
think? 

HAMILTON.  I'm  not  pleased  with  you. 

MARJORIE.  Old  thing,  I'm  not  pleased  with 
myself.  But  what  can  a  poor  woman  do  when 
Fate — Destiny — comes  tumbling  down  the  chimney  ? 

HAMILTON.  [Violently]  Good  Heaven,  you're  not 
really  in  love  with  this  man  ? 

MARJORIE.  Don't  kick  the  furniture  like  that : 
it's  very  brittle,  and  might  come  unstuck. 

HAMILTON.  Are  you  in  love  with  him  ? 

MARJORIE.  Of  course  you'd  have  to  define  pre- 
cisely what  love  means.  At  what  particular  point 
infatuation  turns  into  devotion — and  what  chemical 
test  can  be  applied  to  prove  that  it  is  only  infatuation. 
D'you  know,  when  you  were  so  mysterious  about 
why  you  wanted  to  see  me,  I  thought  it  was  Caroline 
— repenting  of  her  invitations. 

HAMILTON.  Oh  no.  Everyone's  anxious  to  meet 
you.  Except — and  that's  odd  too — Peters. 

MARJORIE.  He  offered  me — a  vacant  stool — in  his 
harem. 

HAMILTON.  No  ! 

MARJORIE.  I  assure  you.    Hector  dealt  with  him. 

HAMILTON.  He's  an  odious  creature.     I've  begged 
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Caroline  not  to  have  him  in  the  house.  But  she 
will. 

MARJORIE.  Poor  old  Hamilton !  I'm  afraid  you 
haven't  much  say. 

HAMILTON.  No.  I'd  like  to  live  in  the  country. 
Caroline  doesn't.  She  likes  town. 

MARJORIE.  So  you  compromise — and  live  in  town. 

HAMILTON.  Our  constant  stream  of  entertainment 
bores  me  dreadfully.  I  come  home  tired  from  the 
office — and  we  either  have  people  dining  with  us — 
or  we're  dining  with  other  people.  And  I  spend  my 
evenings  hoping  that  our  guests  will  go  soon — and 
they  don't — or  that  we  shall  go  soon — and  we  don't. 

MARJORIE.  [Taking  his  hand]  Poor  old  Hamilton  ! 

HAMILTON.  My  friends,  my  old  pals,  are  ruled  out. 
So's  my  family  too.  We've  a  salon  of  a  sort — and 
I  loathe  it.  Loathe  it,  loathe  it ! — I've  never  com- 
plained before — to  a  living  soul.  Do  you  know  why 
I've  told  you  ? 

MARJORIE.  I  can  guess.  You're  a  saint — and 
want  me  to  be. 

HAMILTON.  My  dear 

MARJORIE.  Hector  will  probably  have  been  to 
you  too — and  have  poured  out  his  woes. 

HAMILTON.  He  has  been  :  yes. 

MARJORIE.  I  wonder — did  he  bore  you  as  much 
as  he  did  me  ? 

HAMILTON.  He's  an  awfully  good  fellow. 

MARJORIE.  "  On  her  tombstone.  Age  26. 
Suddenly.  Of  an  awfully  good  fellow." 

HAMILTON.  Of  course  he's  dull. 
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MARJORIE.  Dreadfully. 

HAMILTON.  So  am  I. 

MARJORIE.  Oh  no ! 

HAMILTON.  But  I  am.  I  know  it — and  you  know 
it.  All  Caroline's  friends  know  it.  They  just  shake 
hands  with  me — and  pass  on.  At  dinner  I'm  always 
placed  between  the  dull  wives  of  brilliant  husbands. 
But  I've  a  heart — and  he  has. 

MARJORIE.  If  one  could  only  have  two  husbands — 
one  for  rainy  days  and  one  for  when  it's  wet — I'd 
have  Hector  for  number  two.  He's  a  kind  of 
Mackintosh  husband — warranted  to  keep  you  dry. 
He's  goloshes  and  overshoes,  a  garage  and  central 
heating — but,  poor  dear,  he  isn't  Romance  ! 

HAMILTON.  [Violently]  Romance !  And  is  this 
middle-aged  lawyer 

MARJORIE.  [Impulsively,  as  she  slips  her  hand  in 
his]  Oh,  my  dear  old  friend !  My  best  friend,  I 
know. 

HAMILTON.  [Affectionately]  Since  you  were  a  child. 
Do  you  remember  our  jaunts  together — when  I  took 
you  to  matinees — and  to  tea  after,  at  the  Carlton  ? 
Do  you  remember  when  you  used  to  come  and  tell 
me 

MARJORIE.  You've  been  the  best  and  dearest 
friend  to  me,  always. 

HAMILTON.  Marjorie,  his  wife  has  lived  for  him — 
as  I,  in  a  way,  have  lived  for  Caroline.  One  doesn't 
realise  how  many  people  there  are,  in  this  world,  who 
do  that. 

MARJORIE.  Is  the  world  any  better  for  them — 
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seriously,  is  it  ?  Caroline's  a  darling — but  she's 
selfish — and  your  unselfishness  has  only  made  her 
more  so.  And  anyhow  people  are  contrived  one  way 
or  the  other.  I'm  the  other.  Yes,  Hamilton.  I  am. 

HAMILTON.  [Angrily]  If  you  and  Farr • 

MARJORIE.  Oh,  dear,  oh,  dear,  that  South  Sea 
Island !  How  I  wish  I  were  there !  Wearing  no 
clothes  to  speak  of,  sitting  on  the  beach,  and  counting 
the  cokernuts  ! 

HAMILTON.  But  you're  not  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands  :  you're  here  :  and  I  ask  you  :  yes,  I  must 
ask  you  :  what  will  you  do — about  Farr  ? 

MARJORIE.  My  dear  friend,  I  don't  know. 

HAMILTON.  You  don't  know  ! 

MARJORIE.  That's  the  truth.    I  don't. 

HAMILTON.  Marjorie ! 

MARJORIE.  I  was  eighteen  when  the  War  broke 
out ;  for  two  years  I  was  a  V.A.D.  and  scrubbed 
floors  and  made  beds  and  washed  dishes  ;  then  I 
became  a  nurse  and  was  worked  to  the  bone ;  and 
after  that  I  became  a  donkey  and  married  Hector. 

HAMILTON.  Marjorie,  Marjorie ! 

MARJORIE.  I'd  like  a  little  happiness  in  my  life  : 

yes,  I  would.    I'm  entitled  to  it — I've  a  claim  to 

it !    Hamilton,  you're  a  dear  old  thing,  and  I  love 

you ;    but  you  are  old,  and  can't  understand  that 

the  young — want  to  be  happy  !    And  if  you]  ask 

me  what  I  mean  to  do  now — honestly,  I  don't^know  ! 

HAMILTON  merely  shakes  his  head,   and  is 

silent :   so  is  MARJORIE.    ROSE  comes  in 

with  ESMEE. 
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ROSE.  Mrs  Fair.  [She  goes :  MAEJOEIE  and 
HAMILTON  rise.'] 

MARJORIE.  Mrs  Fan !  Please  sit  down.  Do  you 
mind  Mr  Playgate  staying  here  ? 

ESMEE.  [Perfectly  calm  and  self-possessed]  I  would 
rather — if  you  allow  me — have  a  talk  with  you — 
alone. 

HAMILTON.  Yes,  yes,  of  course.    I'll  go. 

ESMEE.  I  went  to  Mr  Playgate  because  I  knew 
him  to  be  a  very  old  friend  of  yours.  He  has  been 
extremely  kind. 

HAMILTON.  Not  at  all,  not  at  all.    I  merely  hope. 
.  Good-bye. 

MABJORIE.  Good-bye,  Hamilton.  My  love  to 
Caroline ! 

He  goes.  There  is  a  moment's  silence.  ESMEE 
has  sat  on  the  settle.  MABJORIE  remains 
standing,  looking  at  her. 

MARJORIE.  [Freakishly]  Very  awkward,  isn't  it  ? 

ESMEE.  [Quietly]  Yes. 

MARJORIE.  I  understand  Mr  Farr  has  told  you 

ESMEE.  Everything.    Everything.    Yes. 

MARJORIE.  Ah !  [She  sits  in  the  armchair  by  the 
fire]  The  least  bit  indiscreet  of  him,  perhaps  ? 

ESMEE.  Surely  the  best  thing  he  could  do  ! 

MARJORIE.  [Carelessly]  I  daresay,  I  daresay.  .  .  . 
[She  swings  round  to  ESMEE]  Well  ? 

ESMEE.  Yes.  Of  course  it's  difficult.  You  must 
think  it  very  extraordinary,  my  going  to  Mr  Playgate 
— my  coming  to  you.  Let  me  explain  at  once.  I've 
not  come  to — appeal.  Or  to  remonstrate — or  blame. 
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Oh,  no — not  in  the  least.  There  are  certain  facts  : 
and  one  has  to  recognise  them.  I  do. 

MARJORIE.  Of  course  I  don't  quite  know  what  the 
facts  are  that  you  recognise.  Oh,  dear,  oh,  dear, 
what  a  tiresome  world  it  is  ! 

ESMEE.  I'm  afraid  I  shall  bore  you. 

MARJORIE.  [Politely]  Not  at  all,  not  at  all. 

ESMEE.  May  I  give  you  a  little  slice — of  personal 
history  ? 

MARJORIE.  I  am  sure  it  will  be  most  interesting. 

ESMEE.  I  wonder  ?  However,  it  will  help.  I  am 
five  years  older  than  Mr  Farr  :  he  happened  to  meet 
me  when  he  was  rather  bruised  and  battered :  shy 
and  awkward — a  little  bewildered :  at  a  moment 
when  a  woman's  sympathy,  love — even  a  plain 
woman's — meant  a  great  deal.  We  got  married : 
I  helped  him  to  work.  Since  our  marriage,  more 
than  twenty  years  ago,  he  has  done  nothing  but 
work.  I  don't  think  he  has  been  unhappy. 

MARJORIE.  [Reaching  out  and  taking  a  cigarette 
from  the  box]  No.  He  has  told  me  that  he  owes  you 
everything.  Will  you  smoke  ? 

ESMEE.  No,  thanks.  [MARJORIE  lights  her  cigarette'] 
In  a  way,  of  course,  he  does  owe  me  a  good  deal. 
I  didn't  give  him  his  brain — but  I  helped  him  to 
use  it.  Only  I've  never  pretended  to  myself — 
I've  never  believed — that  this  would  last  for  ever. 
I've  always  known  that  —  some  day  —  he  would 
meet — fall  in  love  with — you. 

MARJORIE.  [Staring]  Me  ? 

ESMEE.  A  woman  like  you — who  could  give  him 
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the  beauty,  and  charm,  for  which  he  craved — and 
which  I — lacked. 

MARJOBIE.  [Genuinely  moved]  No,  no. 

ESMEE.  [With  a  faint  smile']  I  am  not  going  to 
pay  you  compliments  !  If  this — interview — is  to 
serve  any  purpose,  we  must  be  perfectly  frank  with 
each  other.  He  has  never  loved  me — as  he  loves 
you. 

MARJORIE.  [Crushing  her  cigarette]  You  can  say 
that? 

ESMEE.  Why  not  ?  It's  true.  He  married  me 
because  I — happened.  He  has  been — -is — profoundly 
grateful  to  me  :  he  loves — you.  You've  scarcely 
seen  each  other — but  he  does  :  he  loves  you.  And 
— as  Mr  Playgate  will  have  told  you — he  asked — 
would  I  divorce  him. 

MAEJORIE.  And  you  said  you  would  ? 

ESMEE.  [Simply]  Of  course. 

MARJORIE.  And  meant  it  ? 

ESMEE.  Yes. 

MARJORIE.  You  are  amazing  ! 

ESMEE.  Why? 

MARJORIE.  Amazing,  amazing !  You  can  renounce, 
without  a  struggle 

ESMEE.  Can  I  compete — with  you  ?  I've  been 
expecting — you — these  twenty  years  :  I've  been 
fortunate  to  have  kept  you  away  so  long.  But  I've 
always  determined  that,  when  you  did  come,  I'd  do 
what  I'm  doing  to-day. 

MARJORIE.  And  that  is  ? 

ESMEE.  Not  regard  you  as  an  enemy — but  try  to 
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induce  you  to  continue  my  work.  Or,  at  least,  not 
to  destroy  it. 

MARJORIE.  I  don't  understand. 

ESMEE.  It's  simple  enough :  you  love  him,  of 
course  ;  you  can't  help  loving  him.  And  here  he  is, 
at  your  feet.  There  is  an  element  of  wild  romance 
in  him.  He  wants  to  throw  up  everything — go 
away — with  you. 

MARJORIE.  The  first  I've  heard  of  it ! 

ESMEE.  He's  coming  to-day — he'll  tell  you  :  urge 
you.  Why  should  you  go  away  ? 

MARJORIE.  [Amazed}  Mrs  Farr !  Mrs  Fan ! 

ESMEE.  Of  course  I'm  ready  to  divorce :  but  it 
would  do  him  great  harm  in  his  work,  in  his  career — 
and  is  it  necessary  that  he  should  be — divorced  ? 

MARJORIE.  You  mean  I  should  become  his — 
mistress  ? 

ESMEE.  [Simply]  Why  not  ? 

MARJORIE.  [Furiously,  as  she  springs  to  her  feet] 
Oh  !  oh  !  oh  !  This  is  intolerable  ! 

ESMEE.  [Calmly']  Why  ?  Why  these  big  words  ? 
You  laid  yourself  out  to  captivate  him — and  you've 
done  it.  I,  his  wife,  hand  him  over  to  you.  All  I 
ask  is — don't — harm  him — •more  than  you  must. 
Because  he's  worth — so  very  much  more — than  you. 

MARJORIE.  You're  an  extraordinary  woman.  Don't 
you  love  him  ? 

ESMEE.  With  a  love  that  you  can't  even  begin  to 
understand. 

MARJORIE.  And  yet — you  actually  suggest 

ESMEE.  What  can  I  do  ?    You're  beautiful :   you 
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have  wit,  you  have  charm.  What  weapons  have  I  ? 
So  I  say  to  you,  you  who  have  angled  for  this  man, 
and  got  him :  I  say  to  you,  when  you  have  done 
with  him,  let  him  come  back — to  me.  What  need 
is  there  for  a  divorce  ?  Do  what  you  can  for  him — • 
you  who  have  won !  I  ask  that — I  am  entitled  to 
ask  it. 

MARJORIE.  As  a  good  woman,  you  mean,  of  a 
bad  one  ? 

ESMEE.  Good  or  bad;  what  do  these  things  matter  ? 
I  am  old,  and  you're  young :  I'm  plain,  and  you're 
beautiful.  I  ask  you — not  to — break  him  ! 

MARJORIE.  And  if  you  divorced  him — and  he 
married  me — you  think  I  would  ? 

ESMEE.  Yes. 

MARJORIE.  Why  ? 

ESMEE.  He  loves — your  face. 

MARJORIE.  And  you  think  he'll  tire  of  that  ?  You 
think  I've  nothing  but  my  face  ? 

ESMEE.  I  think  that  a  woman  who  does  what  you 
have  done — what  you  are  doing — — •  [She  pauses.} 

MARJORIE.  Well  ? 

ESMEE.  You  are  the  woman  with  the  kiss  to  give 
— and  he  is  paying  for  it  with  his  soul.  You  know 
— and  I  know — it's  a  heavy  price. 

MARJORIE.  You've  said  abominable  things  to  me 
— abominable ! 

ESMEE.  I've  been  frank  and  honest.  I  bear  you 
no  personal  ill-will.  Why  should  I  ?  As  it  had  to 
be,  I  had  rather  it  were  you. 

MARJORIE.  Why  ? 
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ESMEE.  I  don't  know :   I  said  that :   I  meant  it 
when  I  said  it.    [She  rises]  Good-bye. 
MARJOKIE.  How  you  love  him  ! 
ESMEE.  Of  course.    Help,  if  you  can. 

She  turns  to  the  door :  it  opens,  and  DANIEL 

comes  in,  with  EOSE. 
ROSE.  Mr  Farr.  [She  goes.] 
DANIEL.  Esmee ! 

ESMEE.  [Quietly,  as  she  looks  at  him]  Yes. 
DANIEL.  [Painfully    excited]    You     here !      Oh, 
Esmee,  you  shouldn't  have  come !    I  asked  you 
not  to  ! 

ESMEE.  I  had  to,  Daniel. 
DANIEL.  No,  no  !  no  ! 

ESMEE.  There  were — certain  things — it  was  right 
that  I  should  say. 

DANIEL.  [Looking  from  one  to  the  other]  Oh,  Esmee, 
Esmee  !    You  haven't — hurt  her  ! 
ESMEE.  [To  MARJORIE,  quietly]  You  see. 

She  turns  to  the  door  ;  MARJORIE  makes  an 

impulsive  movement  towards  her. 
MARJORIE.  Mrs  Farr ! 
ESMEE.  No,  no.  ... 

She  goes ;  MARJORIE  stands,  watching  her. 
There  is  silence.  DANIEL  is  perplexed, 
bewildered,  ashamed. 

MARJORIE.  Yes.    Clumsy  of  you  to  have  come  so 
soon.    You're  lots  before  your  time. 

DANIEL.  [Feverishly]  I    couldn't    rest  —  couldn't 
wait.    What  has  she  said  to  you  ? 

MARJORIE.  [Letting  herself  drop  on  to  the  sofa] 
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What  could  she  say  ?  We  found  we  had  tastes  in 
common — that  we  both  adored  Gilbert  and  Sullivan. 

DANIEL.  [Writhing]  Marjorie ! 

MARJORIE.  And  occasionally  got  our  hats  at  the 
same  shop. 

DANIEL.  Don't — oh,  I  beg  of  you,  don't ! 

MARJORIE.  [Fretfully]  Sit  down :  sit  down.  Oh, 
how  tiresome  it  all  is  !  What  a  nuisance !  Do  sit 
down.  [He  sits  by  the  fire,  staring  into  if]  I've  had 
two  hours  of  Hector — two  solid  hours.  I  was  like 
an  automatic  machine,  saying  no,  no,  no — just  like 
that.  .  .  .  Poor  Hector,  I  really  was  sorry  for  him — 
he  has  quite  a  big  heart.  .  .  .  But  I  fancy  he  does 
realise  now  that  I  finally  and  definitely — won't. 

DANIEL.  Of  course  you  won't.    How  could  you  ! 

MARJORIE.  And  after  Hector  there  was  Hamilton 
• — all  in  black,  as  it  were — and  then  your  wife — and 
now  you.  What  an  afternoon  ! 

DANIEL.  [Wistfully,  as  he  turns  towards  her] 
Aren't  you  glad  to  see  me  ? 

MARJORIE.  I  don't  know.  You're  my  crime, 
thrown  on  the  screen  :  my  wickedness,  walking  about 
on  two  legs.  .  .  .  How  could  you  say  such  things  to 
your  wife  ? 

DANIEL.  Ask  her  to  divorce  me  ? 

MARJORIE.  Yes.    How  could  you  ? 

DANIEL.  [Looking  into  the  fire  again]  Of  course  it 
was — cruel. 

MARJORIE.  Horrible ! 

DANIEL.  [Turning']  But  what  else  was  there  to  do  ? 

MARJORIE.  [With  a  shrug]  What  else  ! 
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DANIEL.  I  lay  awake  last  night — thinking.  I 
couldn't  sleep — I  heard  the  hours  strike — every 
quarter — I  lay  there,  and  thought.  Of  what  it  all 
meant — of  my  life — of  her.  Oh,  she  has  been  so 
good !  A  mother  to  me  as  well  as  a  wife — God 
knows  I  don't  mean  that  unkindly !  She's  the  best 
— the  very  best  woman  in  all  the  world.  And  I  felt 
I  must  tell  her — it  was  right  I  should  tell  her.  The 
only  solution. 

MARJORIE.  Solution  !    What  does  it  solve  ? 

DANIEL.  The  future.  She  understands.  Not  a 
reproach. 

MARJORIE.  No.  She's  wonderful.  But  that  you 
could  really — really — ask  such  a  question.  .  .  . 

DANIEL.  How  could  I  help  it  ?    I  love  you. 

MARJORIE.  [Fretfully]  Millions  of  men  are  saying 
that  to  millions  of  women. 

DANIEL.  [Staring  at  her]  What  do  you  mean  ? 

MARJORIE.  I  don't  know — I'm  bewildered.  What 
do  you  mean  ?  What  are  you  ? 

DANIEL.  A  man  who  loves.  Just  that.  And — 
in  a  way — for  the  very  first  time.  In  the  night  all 
seemed  clear.  It's  stronger  than  I  am.  One  has 
to  yield  to  it.  She  saw  that. 

MARJORIE.  And  you're  ready  to  give  up — • — 

DANIEL.  Everything  in  the  world. 

MARJORIE.  Just  for  this  wretched  face  of  mine  ? 

DANIEL.  No.    For  you. 

MARJORIE.  You  know  nothing  about  me  ! 

DANIEL.  Do  I  not  ? 

MARJORIE.  Three  days  ! 
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DANIEL.  Does  one  measure  these  things  by  hours]? 
And  you  ?  Don't  you  love  me  ? 

MARJOKIE.  If  you  were  free.    But  you're  not. 

DANIEL.  That's  why  I  asked  my  wife.  I  shall  be, 
in  time. 

MAKJORIE.  And  you  want  us  to  go  away  ? 

DANIEL.  Yes. 

MARJORIE.  You  really,  really  mean  it  ? 

DANIEL.  Of  course. 

MARJORIE.  Throw  up  your  work !  You'll  never 
be  able  to  get  back  to  it. 

DANIEL.  What  do  I  care  ! 

MARJORIE.  And  your  children  ? 

DANIEL.  [Stifling  a  groan]  My  children — yes.  .  .  . 
But,  later,  when  we're  married,  she'll  let  me  see 
them.  She  has  promised  me  that.  Whenever  I 
want  to — as  often  as  I  want  to.  And  I'm  rich,  you 
know — I've  made  a  great  deal — I  can  provide  amply 
for  them.  Oh,  Esmee  quite  understands.  She 
realises  that  I  can't  live — simply  can't  live — without 
you. 

MARJORIE.  You  said  wonderful  things  yesterday 
— about  husbands  and  wives. 

DANIEL.  Yes — I  was  trying.  I  tried  very  hard. 
But  I  can't. 

MARJORIE.  She  has  given  you  her  whole  life. 

DANIEL.  She's  splendid,  splendid.  Don't  let's 
talk  about  her. 

MARJORIE.  No.    Just  think  of  ourselves  ? 

DANIEL.  We  must,  we  must.  In  a  way,  we're 
entitled  to,  perhaps. 
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MARJORIE.  There's  my  little  daughter. 

DANIEL.  We'll  take  her  with  us,  of  course. 

MARJORIE.  Hector  told  me  I  could  always  keep  her, 
whatever  I  did.  There's  something  big  about  Hector. 

DANIEL.  We  won't  talk  about  him  either.  Why 
should  we  ? 

MARJORIE.  Milly  will  be  very  proud  of  me,  later 
• — won't  she  ?  And  your  children — will  be  very 
proud  of  you  ? 

DANIEL.  [With  an  unhappy  gesture]  I  wish  you 
wouldn't — truly  I  wish  you  wouldn't.  We  can't 
help  ourselves — can  we  ? 

MARJORIE.  You  so  overpoweringly — so  helplessly 
— want  me  ? 

DANIEL.  Yes. 

MARJORIE.  Me  ?    Just  me  ? 

DANIEL.  In  this  whole  world — there's  no  one — 
but  you. 

MARJORIE.  And  we're  to  go  away  ? 

DANIEL.  As  soon  as  we  can  :  yes.  I'll  have  to 
get  passports.  I  thought  South  America.  Out 
there  we  shan't  meet  people. 

MARJORIE.  No.    We'll  have  to  avoid  people. 

DANIEL.  Just  for  a  bit.    Until  we  get  married. 

MARJORIE.  And  you  think  that  you'll  never 
regret.  .  .  . 

DANIEL.  Never,  never !  Regret !  So  that's 
settled. 

MARJORIE.  [In  a  low  voice]  No. 

DANIEL.  [With  a  jump]  What  do  you  mean,  no  ? 
You  won't  come  ? 
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MARJORIE.  Of  course  I  won't  come.  It's  im- 
possible. Mad. 

DANIEL.  Then  you  don't  love  me  ? 

MARJORIE.  I  do. 

DANIEL.  And  yet — you  won't  come  with  me  ? 

MARJORIE.  No. 

DANIEL.  Is  it  because  I'm — too  old  ? 

MARJORIE.  That  makes  no  difference.  I  can't  do 
it,  Daniel. 

DANIEL.  [Springing  to  his  feet]  You  must  and 
you  shall ! 

MARJORIE.  No.    I  can't. 

There  is  silence  ;   he  stands  there,  breathing 
heavily,  looking  at  her. 

DANIEL.  In  that  case.  ...  If  you've  made  up 
your  mind.  .  .  .  You  say  it's  mad  :  I  daresay  it  is. 
Ridiculous — I  see  that.  But  it's  terribly  real  to  me. 
Honestly,  truly,  I'm  done — without  you.  I  have 
you  in  my  blood,  in  my  brain — I  think  of  nothing 
but  you. 

MARJORIE.  [In  despair]  Daniel ! 

DANIEL.  I  can't  fight  against  it — there's  no  fight 
left  in  me.  Wife,  children,  work — they  don't 
count — against  you.  It's  insane,  if  you  like — but  it's 
true.  Hopelessly,  miserably  true  ! 

MARJORIE.  You  realise — what  a  load  you'd  be 
putting  on  me  ?  I'd  be  breaking  your  life — and 
hers. 

DANIEL.  [Passionately]  I  love  you. 

MARJORIE.  [Shaking  her  head]  No. 

DANIEL.  What! 
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MABJORIE.  No.  .  .  .  That  isn't  love.  No. 
There's  an  ugly  word  for  it.  ...  But  if  that's  all 
I  mean  to  you — take  me  ! 

DANIEL.  [Staggering]  Marjorie ! 

MARJORIE.  [Quietly]  Yes.  Why  go  away  ?  I'll 
be  your — mistress. 

DANIEL.  [Writhing]  Marjorie,  Marjorie ! 

MARJORIE.  Yes.  We'll  be  vulgar  sinners — like 
the  other  vulgar  sinners.  We'll  hide  in  some  corner 
— as  they  do. 

DANIEL.  [Violently]  So  that's  what  you  think  of 
me? 

MARJORIE.  Since  you  say  you  can't  live  without 
me  ! 

DANIEL.  No,  I  can't,  I  can't ! 

MARJORIE.  Very  well,  then !  You'll  get  a  little 
flat  somewhere ;  we'll  meet  furtively,  slyly.  I'll 
be  your  mistress,  your — woman. 

DANIEL.  [Clasping  his  hands  to  his  head]  My  God  ! 
my  God ! 

MARJORIE.  I  should  be  that  if  I  went  away 
with  you  —  till  we  got  married.  So  why  —  go 
away  ? 

DANIEL.  [In  despair]  And  you  say  that  you  love 
me  ! 

MARJORIE.  Yes.  Only — not  that  you.  .  .  .  But 
it's  my  fault — I  lured  you,  enticed  you.  .  .  .  Very 
well  then  !  But  think— Sir  Harrison  Peters  yesterday 
— you  to-day ! 

DANIEL.  [Staring  at  her]  Peters  ! 

MARJORIE.  He — offered  me  money. 
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DANIEL.  The  foul,  unspeakable  brute !  And  you 
compare  me — with  him  ! 

MARJORIE.  You  want — to  take  me  away. 

DANIEL.  Is  that — the  only  difference  ? 

MARJORIE.  Look  into  yourself !  See  the  truth ! 
Is  there  not — some  resemblance — with  him  ? 

There  is  silence  ;  he  looks  at  her  ;  he  tries 
again  and  again  to  speak,  but  cannot. 
He  drops  into  a  chair,  and  buries  his  face 
in  his  hands. 

DANIEL.  I'll  go  back. 

MARJORIE.  [Jumping  up]  You  will ! 

DANIEL.  Yes.  .  .  .  You've  said  dreadful 
things  —  they  may  be  true — I  don't  know.  I'll 
go  back. 

MARJORIE.  [Happily]  Oh,  Daniel,  Daniel ! 

DANIEL.  [Rising]  Yes.  I'm  not — like  Peters.  No  : 
I'm  not.  And  I'll  never — see  you  again. 

MARJORIE.  Yes  ;  you  will !  I'll  do  what's  right 
too ;  Hector  shall  have  the  decree  annulled — he 
shall  take  me  away  for  a  year.  And  when  we 
come  back  we'll  be  friends,  you  and  I — and  your 
wife. 

DANIEL.  You'll  go  back — to  Hector  ? 

MARJORIE.  Yes.  Why  make  people  suffer  ? 
We'll  do  the  fine  thing,  the  big  thing !  We 
love  each  other,  Daniel — but  there's  life — and  it's 
greater  than  love.  Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear — 
good-bye  ! 

She  goes  impulsively  to  him  ;    he  takes  her 
hand,  and  raises  it  to  his  lips. 
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MAEJORIE.  My  dear.  .  .  .  good-bye ! 

He  looks  at  her  ;  a  long  look,  as  he  holds  her 
hand  in  his;  controls  himself  with  a 
mighty  effort,  and  goes.  The  CURTAIN 
falls. 
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